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THE  BYSTANDER. 

No.  VII. 

ON  CONVERSATION. 

It  is  stranj^e,  considering  the  great  portion  of  our  life 
that  is  spent  in  society,  and  the  dependance  of  our  happi¬ 
ness  upon  the  power  of  thus  spending  it,  the  small  num¬ 
ber  who  know  how  to  converse. 

Conversation  is  at  once  the  bond  which  holds  society 
toi^ether,  and  the  ingredient  which  renders  it  pleasant,  j 
It  is  true,  that  so  gregarious  an  animal  is  man,  even  a 
mute  gains  upon  our  affections  and  becomes  indispensable 
to  us,  if  any  connexion  of  birth  or  affiance,  or  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  business,  bring  us  constantly  together.  There  is 
a  fine  example  of  this  in  Sir  Walter’s  story  of  the  two 
drovers — neither  of  them  men  with  many  ideas,  or  great 
power  of  expressing  even  their  limited  range,  yet  going 
on  most  sociably  together,  whistling  as  they  went.  I 
have  known  two  divinity  students  live,  during  the  entire 
course  of  their  academic  career,  in  the  same  apartment, 
each  immersed  in  his  books  the  whole  of  the  long  winter 
evening,  serving  each  other  at  mealtimes  rather  by  the 
intervention  of  signs  than  of  words,  yet  dearly  attached, 
as  the  events  of  their  after  life  clearly  showed.  Nay,  I 
am  by  no  means  certain,  that  had  not  the  affections  of  | 
Jeanie  Deans  been  pre-engaged,  even  the  mute  attentions 
of  Dumbiedikes  would  not  have  been  successful  at  last. 
In  these  instances,  however,  we  remark  no  more  than  an 
instinctive  aversion  to  solitude,  and  a  clinging  to  the 
object  which  recieems  us  from  it,  that  man  shares  in 
common  with  the  brutes. 

By  society,  is  meant  those  wider  reunions  of  human  , 
beings,  in  which  the  interchange  of  ideas  expands  the 
mind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  necessity  of  mutual  de¬ 
ference  smoothes  away  its  harshnesses.  No  one  who  has 
had  the  ill-luck  to  be  seated  at  dinner  next  to  some  mo¬ 
nosyllabic  neighbour,  who  replies  to  the  first  attempt  to 
draw  him  into  a  conversation  with  “  No” — to  the  second 
with  “  Yes” — and  to  the  third  with  “  Perhaps ;”  and 
who  has  felt  the  load  of  discomfort  which  lies  upon  the 
heart,  while  sitting  amidst  an  assemblage  of  such  non- 
intercourse  gentlemen,  in  a  room  dimly  lighted  with 
half-snuffed  candles,  can  doubt  of  the  importance  of  Small¬ 
talk  to  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  society. 

There  are  a  great  many  causes,  each  of  which  is  singly 
capable  of  rendering  one  unable  to  discharge  this  social 
^Jity.  Some  are  prevented  from  talking  by  sheer  stupi¬ 
dity.  Others,  who  h  ave  ideas  enough,  are  hindered  by 
constitutional  phlegm — they  like  to  follow  out  the  trains 
of  thought  which  cross  their  brains,  and  are  too  indolent 
to  care  for  the  amusement  of  their  neighbours.  ^I'hese 
are  comparatively  happy  in  their  silence  ;  but  there  is  a 
class  of  mortals  who  are  anxious  to  join  in  conversation, 
^ut  who  never  can  hit  upon  a  subject.  IVople  of  this 
^ind  sit  upon  thorns  the  whole  time  that  they  are  in 
company,  fretting  under  the  consciousness  of  appearing 
*tupi(l  and  uninteresting.  They  are  deserving  of  our 
pity,  for  their  annoyance  is  simply  the  conse(|iience  of  a 
•onstitutional  want  of  readiness  and  self-possession.  Those, 


on  the  contrary,  who  are  kept  silent,  by  a  resolve  never 
to  say  any  thing  but  what  is  striking  or  profound — who 
allow  the  conversation  to  flag  while  they  are  straining 
after  some  witticism,  are  only  suffering  the  just  punish¬ 
ment  of  their  vanity,  when  they  undergo  such  mortifica¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  talk  that  is  capable  of 
holding  conversation.  Some,  from  an  overflow  of  animal 
spirits,  chatter  on  continually,  never  enquiring  w’hether 
their  hearers  are  amused,  nor  greatly  caring  for  their 
admiration,  blest  in  the  consciousness  that  their  tongues 
are  wagging.  Others  enter  into  company  with  a  desperate 
resolution  to  be  amusing,  and  a  long  stock  of  common¬ 
places,  with  which  they  overwhelm  every  one  who  comes 
within  the  sphere  of  their  attraction.  What  some  per¬ 
suade  themselves  is  conversation,  is  in  reality  nothing  else 
than  the  engrossing  consciousness  of  their  own  projects 
and  actions  overflowing  in  talk.  None  of  these  people 
converse — they  only  hold  soliloquies  in  public. 

Nothing  more  annoys  and  surprises  men  of  genius, 
than  to  see  persons,  whom  they  regard  as  of  plodding 
natures  and  limited  capacities,  ]»referred  to  themselves  as 
companions,  and  taking  the  lead  in  conversation.  We 
have  often  discovered  this  jealousy  in  their  carping  and 
cavilling  at  such  persons.  They  are  in  the  wrong  to  be 
astonished,  for  the  essence  of  that  genius  upon  which 
they  pride  themselves  is  the  deptli  and  richness  of  its 
emotions,  its  susceptibility  of  being  engrossed  and  over¬ 
mastered  by  its  own  conceptions.  Now,  it  is  quite  in 
the  order  of  nature,  that  a  person  who  has  but  a  limited 
range  of  ideas,  and  can  easily  command  his  shallow  feel- 
!  ings,  should,  like  a  certain  American  hero,  be  ‘‘  always 
'  ready  for  action.”  His  thoughts  are  neither  so  grand  nor 
so  subtle,  as  to  leave  him  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  he  is 
always  aware  of  his  situation  for  the  time  being.  Rut 
j  men  of  genius  are  not  only  mistaken,  they  are  showing  a 
!  weakness  and  unworthiness  of  nature,  when  they  allow 
their  annoyance  at  being  outshone  by  such  a  person  to 
lead  them  to  decry  his  peculiar  talent.  Although  of  a 
lower  grade  than  those  with  which  they  are  endowed,  it 
is  nev'ertheless  of  rare  occurrence,  and  great  utility. 

He  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  hath  never  used. 

It  is  not  meant  to  deny  that  there  is  both  pleasure  and 
j  profit  in  having  access  and  habitual  intercourse  with  men 
j  of  genius.  'There  is  always  something  in  a  man’s  most 
!  trivial  words  and  actions  expressive  of  his  character,  and 
I  it  is  impossible  to  associate  with  a  man  of  high  mind, 
i  and  not  he  continually  receiving  suggestions  and  impres- 
‘  sions  which  instruct  and  elevate  us.  'J'he  mistake  on 
I  our  part  lies  in  thinking  that  these  can  he  obtained  by 
I  meeting  him  once  in  crowded  society — that  he  is  like  a 
I  schoolmaster  or  a  comedian,  ready  to  fullil  his  voc,a- 
i  tion  at  a  moment’s  warning — that  he  is  not  rather  like  a 
seer,  over  wliom  the  spirit  comes,  possessing  him,  he  knows 
not  h<»w,  nor  can  forhode  ivhen.  I’he  mistake  on  his 
j  part  lies  in  supposing  that  he  must  vindicate  his  situa¬ 
tion  in  society  as  other  men.  Every  man  takes  his  pliw« 
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in  company  in  virtue  of  some  peculiar  title — one  be¬ 
cause  he  is  rich — another  because  he  is  talented — a  third 
because  he  is  amusing — a  fourth  because  vve  like  him. 
Let  no  one  attempt  to  lay  claim  to  a  place  which  is  not 
due  to  him,  or  go  about  to  cozen  people  by  false  preten¬ 
sions. 

This  last  paragraph,  we  are  half  inclined  to  suspect,  has 
been  a  kind  of  digression.  To  return,  the  young  of  either 
sex  have  rarely  much  talent  for  conversation.  Their 
consciousness  of  life  is  too  overpowering.  Nevertheless 
they  have  a  power  of  making  themselves  agreeable  to 
each  other,  which  amply  compensates  for  the  want.  It 
is  a  bad  sign  when  a  very  young  person  possesses  that 
power  of  ready  but  unimpassioned  alternation  of  dis¬ 
course  which  forms  the  charm  of  conversation  in  peo¬ 
ple  of  more  advanced  years.  It  is  customary  to  call 
precocious  children  hothouse  plants,  but  the  term  is 
scarcely  applicable  here.  A  hothouse  plant  is  one  which, 
by  too  liberal  an  application  of  heat  and  moisture,  has 
attained  an  unnatural  degree  of  succulence.  It  is  too 
luxuriant  for  its  strength — it  withers  away  from  want 
of  stamina.  But  young  persons,  such  as  those  of  whom 
we  are  at  present  speaking,  are  unnatural  in  the  other 
extreme — they  are  withered  before  they  begin  to  bour¬ 
geon.  They  have  the  green  leaves  of  youth  without  its 
nourishing  juices.  They  remind  us  of  what  the  nursery 
tales  relate  concerning  fairy  changelings — withered,  pee¬ 
vish,  insatiable,  old  persons,  with  the  form  and  helpless¬ 
ness  of  infants. 

Few  men  are  good  at  conversation.  They  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  too  technical — their  talk  is  overcharged  with  indi¬ 
cations  of  their  profession.  Even  those  who  have  devo¬ 
ted  themselves  to  no  active  business  have  favourite  pur¬ 
suits,  literary  or  otherwise,  which  give  a  monotonous 
colouring  to  their  conversation.  Such  as  are  free  from 
all  these  faults,  have  a  worse  habit— that  of  talking  poli¬ 
tics.  This  subject,  as  it  is  in  general  discussed,  is  the 
most  sickening  and  drivelling  of  all.  Men  who  really 
take  an  interest  in  the  matter  and  understand  it,  find 
that  it  is  a  serious  study^  and  are  anxious  in  their  hours 
of  relaxation  to  lay  the  burden  aside.  It  is  uniformly 
those  who  know  only  a  few  cant  phrases  by  rote  who  in¬ 
sist  upon  introducing  the  subject  on  all  occasions.  “  Damn 
it,”  said  Squire  Western,  “  let  us  talk  about  politics — 
something  that  we  all  understand.” 

Ladies  who  have  passed  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule — though  there  are  some  exceptions — mar¬ 
ried  ones,  make  the  best  conversationists.  We  can  approach 
them  without  a  constant  and  intrusive  reference  to  the 
difference  of  sex,  while  they  retain  all  that  gentleness  and 
feminine  delicacy  which  form  their  principal  charm. 
Whether  the  sphere  in  which  they  have  moved  be  limited 
or  extensive,  so  that  it  be  not  vulgar,  they  have  picked 
up  a  mass  of  observation,  which  men  intent  upon  one 
object  have  no  idea  of.  Their  minds,  unfettered  by  an 
artificial  education,  have  associated  and  arranged  their 
■tore  in  an  original  and  pleasing  manner.  They  possess 
a  light,  graceful  versatility,  and  tlie  power  of  giving  a 
direction  to  the  conversation,  or  suggesting  topics,  with¬ 
out  seeming  to  do  so.  They  form,  in  virtue  of  this 
talent,  the  cement  of  society— the  formers  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  youth.  There  is  a  fascination  about  them  which 
we  want  words  to  express. 

We  maybe  pardoned,  if  we  devote  a  few  sentences  as  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  dearest  of  these  gen¬ 
tle  friends- — to  one  who,  if  she  did  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  ideal  picture  now  drawn,  had  qualities  of  a  yet 
higher  kind  to  redeem  her  deficiencies. 

Amelia - was  the  wife  of  a  retired  army  surgeon, 

residing  in  a  country  town  ;  the  mother,  although  yet  a 
young  woman,  of  a  large  family.  Her  husband,  a  man 
of  erudition,  and  somewhat  overstrained  notions  of  I 
honour  and  delicacy,  had  married  her  before  she  was  out  | 
of  her  teens,  a  beautiful  girl,  deep  read  in  poetry  and  j 
romaoce,  yet  with  a  veiii  of  the  humorous  in  her  coinpo*  | 


sition,  which  prevented  her  from  becoming  fade*  JJe 
had  laboured  assiduously  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  her 
mind.  In  the  town  which  they  inhabited  there  were 
about  half-a-dozen  families,  living  like  themselves  upon 
a  narrow  competency,  all  of  them  a  slight  degree  more 
I  refined,  and  better  educated  than  the  shopmen  and  arti¬ 
sans  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Amelia’s  hus¬ 
band  endeavoured,  as  his  family  increased  in  numbers 
to  eke  out  his  slender  income  by  receiving  a  few  voun'^ 
gentlemen  as  boarders.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
country  gentlemen  intrusted  their  sons  to  his  care,  and 
as  there  was  a  number  of  absentee  proprietors  in  the 
county,  finding  him  and  his  wife  superior  persons,  they 
were  glad  of  such  an  accession  to  the  narrow  range  of 
their  summer  society.  Amelia’s  feeling  of  what  consti¬ 
tuted  a  proper  deportment  in  society,  had  been  formed 
theoretically,  upon  the  model  of  Shakspeare’s  and  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  heroines.  The  cool  observant  ch.aracter  (»f  her 
husband  had  taught  her  to  look  on  the  realities  of  life,  to 
see  her  real  situation  in  society,  yet  without  injuring  her 
natural  and  acquired  gentility  of  mind.  The  mingling 
with  the  county  families,  and  a  delicate  discerning  tact, 
enabled  her  to  conform  to  the  simplicity  of  modern  manners. 
A  turn  of  mind  acquired  by  having  been,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  the  instructress  of  her  own  children,  and  afterwards 
invested,  along  with  her  husband,  with  a  joint  surveil¬ 
lance  over  their  young  boarders,  rendered  her  rather  fond 
of  teaching,  while  the  fruits  of  her  reading  and  observa¬ 
tion  enabled  her  to  discern  that  the  attainment  of  her 
wishes  depended  mainly  upon  her  concealing  them.  She 
became  a  kind  of  missionary  for  the  propagation  of  re¬ 
finement  of  thought  and  action — we  use  the  expression  in 
its  worthiest  sense — in  the  circle  in  which  she  moved. 
We  were  all  attached  to  her  by  her  goodness  of  heart, 
and  attracted  by  her  powers  of  conversation.  Her 
beneficial  influence  is  attested  to  this  day  by  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  urbane  tone  which  pervades  the  society  of  the  town 
in  which  she  lived, — by  the  success  and  happiness  in 
after  life  which  many  of  the  friends  of  our  youth,  now 
widely  scattered  through  the  world,  gladly  confess  they 
owe  to  her.  Our  good  Amelia  had,  it  is  true,  a  little  of 
the  pedant  about  her ;  her  character  was  in  accordance 
with  her  natural  disposition,  but  it  had  been  formed 
under  rather  adverse  circumstances.  She  knew  her  worth 
to  the  full  extent,  and  piqued  herself  upon  it.  \et  we 

have  often  wished  that  there  were  more  Amelia - s  in 

the  world. 

“  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  will  you  tell  me,  what  is 
your  object  in  these  long  and  desultory  remarks  ?” 

To  write  a  Bystander,  Madonna.  Have  I  succeeded  ? 

G, 
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Philip  Augustus ;  or^  The  Brothers  in  Arms.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Darnley,”  “  De  L’Onne,”  &c.  Ihree 
volumes.  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1831. 


“  Cette  piece,”  says  Sismondi  of  an  Italian  tragedj, 
“  a  le  charme  de  la  chevalerie,  cette  magic  du^  bon 
temps  qui  nous  remue  si  profondeinent.”  Ihereniar 
is  just  as  applicable  to  the  volumes  before  us.  fheir 
very  first  attraction  is  the  lively  and  close  draw'ii  picture 
which  they  offer  of  the  undefinable  and  graspless  spin 
that  once  passed  over  the  dwelling  places  of  society,  tern 
pering  equally  the  policies  of  the  highest  sceptie,  down 
to  the  roughest  hospitality  of  the  cabin,  with  an  influence 
after  which  a  more  open  substance  of-  power  might  a'® 
panted  in  vain,  and  would  indeed  have  broken  the  spe  o^ 
its  strength,  by  assuming  any  tangible  figure.  I**^^  !  « 
was,  in  truth,  a  freemasonry  of  all  the  hearts  in  the  cm 
lized  parts  of  the  then  known  wmrld.  No  one  coul  cx 
plain  by  what  avenue  it  had  first  entered  his 
continued  to  fashion  and  mingle  in  the  acts  of  his  a* 
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existence;  but  none,  on  tlu^  other  hand,  questioned  its 
appearance  in  his  neighbour,  n<^r  Ibr  a  moment  hesitated 
himself  to  acknowledge  and  give  way  to  its  authority, 
even  when  it  pointed  out  the  path  to  the  most  romantic 
perils,  or  to  vows  of  wild  dev(Uion.  It  came  like  a 
grand  contagion,  an  intoxicating  delirium,  which  drove 
on  the  patient  during  its  fervour  to  violent  and  absurd 
conduct,  but,  like  many  a  strong  stimulant,  left  on  its 
departure  the  judgment  and  vision  even  keener  than  they 
were  before  it  had  entered  the  system,  subsiding  at  last, 
in  its  final  result,  into  a  calmer  and  wiser  eciiiipoise  of 
all  the  passions  it  had  ])ut  in  commotion.  We  need  not 
say  what  a  wide  field  the  various  modifications,  from  in¬ 
dividual  or  national  causes,  of  such  a  disease,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  lay  open  to  scrutiny  and  explanation.  And  it 
is  on  this  account  that,  while  the  devoir  of  the  true 
knight  has  been  finished  long  ago,  the  occupation  of  his 
companion — the  minstrel  or  troubadour,  cannot  be  lost, 
until  the  memory,  not  less  than  the  living  presence  of 
the  theme  of  his  song,  has  died  out  and  been  forgotten. 
The  lay  may  never  be  repeated  twice  in  the  same  strain — 
for  every  generation  has  a  “  touch  of  harmony”  to  admire 
of  its  own,  and  the  mere  novelty  of  alteration,  without 
prejudice  to  the  truth  of  the  matter,  supports  its  length¬ 
ened  existence. 

Of  those  who  thus  seek  to  perpetuate  ancient  worthi¬ 
ness  in  a  form  agreeable  to  existing  taste,  the  present 
author,  while  he  has  been  one  of  the  steadiest  to  his 
task,  is  very  far  from  being  the  most  unsuccessful  in 
its  execution.  Even  now,  \vhile  imagination  only  “du 
bon  vieux  temps”  can  be  his  pride,  he  seems  redolent  of 
all  its  enthusiasm,  and  conversant  with  all  its  scenery 
and  charatder ;  and  the  mastery  which  he  jiossesses  over 
the  language  of  emotion,  and  the  description  of  touching 
loveliness,  enables  his  strong  feelings  to  find  vent  with 
their  deepest  effect.  This  capacity  of  expression  we 
think,  indeed,  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  popularity  with 
which  the  other  efforts  of  ]\Ir  James  have  been,  as  the 
present  one  will  no  doubt  be,  much  on  the  same  account, 
received.  For,  while  we  have  not  ourselves  been  struck 
anywhere  with  a  great  display  of  original  thinking,  we 
perfectly  understand  how  far  the  “  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance”  of  words  may  carry  along  with  them,  not  merely^ 
a  forgetfulness  towards  such  a  want,  but  the  delusion 
also,  that  the  mind  is  actually  imbibing  a  stock  of  fresh 
and  untried  information.  Neither  is  the  style  too  lofty  ; 
It  flows  in  a  rich,  powerful,  and  sustained  stream.  But 
the  forte  of  our  author  we  ap[»rehend  to  be,  the  depth  of 
feeling  with  which  he  casts  his  eye  across  all  natural 
beauty,  and  the  responsive  poetry  of  language  which  he 
summons  up  to  maintain  and  be  the  vehicle  of  his  own 
d*^ligbt,  to  the  finest  sensibilities  and  affections  of  his 
readers. 

These  are  some  general  impressions  in  favour  of  Mr 
James,  drawn  from  his  former  volumes,  and  also  those 
before  us,  which  we  wish  to  express  before  venturing  on 
our  more  legitimate  province,  \vhere  we  are  not  so  confi¬ 
dent  that  his  success  has  been  very  decisive.  The  world 
has  demurred  to  the  decision  of  Milton  on  his  own  be- 
b^If ;  and  although  ]Mr  James  thinks  the  present  work 
the  best  thing  he  has  yet  composed,”  we  must  take  the 
•b?Tty  of  dissenting  from  his  opinion. 

The  choice  of  the  subject  is  certainly  very  happy' ;  and 
e  era,  the  manners,  and  condition  of  the  country,  the 
nstle  and  variety  of  historical  incidents,  the  many  stri- 
•ng  characters  \vho  were  there  engaged — all  opened  up 
^  wide  career  for  talent  and  ingenuity.  But  a  good 
*‘®inaijce,  as  much  as  a  good  play',  requires,  that  where  a 
superabundance  of  materials  exists  in  the  hands  of  the 
^U’tist,  a  judicious  sacrifice  should  be  made  of  subordinate 
^?cnts  and  events  to  the  interests  of  a  few  principal 
^fors,  or  else,  in  the  desire  to  omit  nothing,  every'  thing 
oeapt  partially' to  elude  our  grasp.  In  this  w'ay  Mr  | 
erred,  h*om  a  wish  no  doubt  to  embrace  all 
®  objects  in  his  extensive  field,  by  the  introduction  of  j 


many'  supernumerary'  characters,  whose  ju’esence  is  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  advancement  of  the  plot,  and  w'ho 
really'  become  the  source  of  very  vexatious  disap{>oint- 
ment,  by  their  sudden  and  unexpected  entrances  and 
exits,  when,  after  arresting  our  observation  by' their  first 
appearance,  we  find,  in  a  little,  it  is  also  to  be  the  last, 
or  that  henceforth  they’  are  to  swell  the  train  of  those 
who  give  their  pai’ts  “an  understanding,  but  no  tongue.” 

Accordingly',  when  a  new  face  appears,  and  a  strange 
voice  cries  fire,  we  invariably'  think  three  times,  ere  wo 
venture  to  put  any'  trust  in  him.  This  class  of  precocious 
I  gentlemen,  so  to  call  them,  finds  a  fit  representative  in 
the  }>erson  of  Guillaume  Comte  de  la  Roche  Guyon, 
By'  all  the  law's  of  honour,  he  should  have  broken  sundry 
lances  w’ith  Sir  Guy'  de  C’oucy' ;  and  his  apropos  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  castle  of  the  latter,  on  the  story'  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  his  grandfather,  w'ould,  in  all  probability',  in  other 
hands,  have  been  attended  by'  some  very'  startling  and 
marvellous  consequences.  With  an  extensive  ac((uaintance 
besides,  as  we  said  before,  of  his  favourite  topic,  he  loves 
to  give  his  knowledge  lavishly'  out ;  and  the  desire  per¬ 
haps  of  saturating  his  readers  to  the  same  extent  w’ith 
himself,  w'ith  this  to  him  attractive  information,  is  often 
the  occasion  <»f  leading  him  into  details  and  minutia*, 
W'hich,  by  the  frequency'  (»f  their  rej>etition,  break  up  the 
general  spirit  of  his  narrative.  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  also,  that  w'e  discover  throughout  all  this  exact¬ 
ness,  a  tendency'  to  the  imitaticui  of  a  greater  mind, 
W’hich,  as  it  ought  most  assiduously'  to  be  courted  as  a 
stu.'ly’,  ought  with  ecpial  care  to  be  shunned  in  the  copy 
of  its  excellence,  unless  by'  a  spirit  w  hose  innate  strength 
gives  him  assurance  of  the  pow'er  to  sustain  an  ecjual 
flight.  The  opening  circumstances  of  the  novel,  with 
many'  of  its  subsecpient  incidents,  remind  us  far  too  for¬ 
cibly  of  what  he  never  can  aspire  to  approach — the  romance 
of  Ivanhoe. 

Butthegreatest  fault  of  “  Philip  Augustus”  yet  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Evidently' overburdened  with  his  mat¬ 
ter,  the  power  of  its  methodical  arrangement  seems  un¬ 
fortunately  to  have  deserted  him  ;  and  while  he  has 
given  the  outline  of  a  thousand  sketches,  he  has  not 
given  a  single  finished  rallying  point  round  w’hich  they 
may  gather  w’ith  any  consistency  and  strength.  Novel 
and  detached  as  each  chapter  in  the  w  ork  is,  standing  by 
itself,  it  is  not  an  episode  from  the  general  narration,  but 
an  individual  and  isolated  history.  The  consequence  is, 
that  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  whole  w'ork,  would  be  to 
give  a  framework  of  every  one  of  these  chapters. 

Rather,  therefore,  than  give  a  clumsy  epitome  of  what 
really  cann(»t  bear  any  fair  abridgement,  and  deal  un¬ 
justly  both  with  the  author  and  reader,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  selection  of  one  or  two  prominent  pas¬ 
sages.  The  prime  interest  of  the  tale,  as  its  title  implies, 
hinges  upon  the  haughty  and  passionate,  but  deep-design¬ 
ing,  cautious,  and,  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  his  passion, 
often  coldly  politic  Philip.  From  the  early  means  of  in¬ 
formation,  indeed,  regarding  the  internal  situation  of 
France,  or  rather  from  the  want  of  general  interest  in 
domestic  movements  at  this  epoch,  the  majority  of  our 
readers,  w’e  imagine,  have  been  accustomed  to  view  this 
singular  man  and  great  monarch  through  the  medium 
alone  of  his  foreign  policy  ;  thus  giving  an  undue  pre¬ 
ponderance  to  the  thirst  of  selfish  aggrandizement,  w  hich 
apparently  was  the  mainsjiring  of  all  the  movements  of 
France  during  his  reign,  both  in  relation  to  her  own  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  position  of  surrounding  states.  Let 
us  at  length  stea<ly  the  tantalizing  cup,  that  we  have  so 
often  dashed  from  our  lips,  and  make  acquaintance  vvi^h 
Philip  as  he  now  stands  before  us. 

“  Alone,  in  the  solitude  of  that  large  chamber,  those, 
two  beings  were  as  if  in  a  world  by  themselve.s.  The  . 
fair  girl,  seemingly  scarce  nineteen  years  of  age,  with  her 
light  hair  floating  upon  her  shoulders  in  large  masses  of 
shining  curU,  leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and  gazin^f 
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with  her  full,  soft,  blue  eyes  over  the  far-extended  land¬ 
scape,  appeared  lost  in  thought ;  while  her  other  hand, 
fondly  clasped  in  that  of  her  companion,  shadowed  out, 
as  it  were,  how  nearly  linked  he  was  to  her  seemingly 
abstracted  thoughts. 

“  The  other  tenant  of  that  chamber  was  a  man  of 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of  age,  tall,  well  formed, 
handsome,  of  the  same  fair  complexion  as  his  compa¬ 
nion,  but  tinged  with  the  manly  florid  hue  of  robust 
health,  exposure,  and  exercise.  His  nose  was  slightly 
aquiline,  his  chin  rounded  and  rather  prominent,’  and 
his  blue  eyes  would  have  been  fine  and  expressive,  had 
they  not  been  rather  nearer  together  than  the  just  pro¬ 
portion,  and  stained,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  iris,  by 
some  hazel  spots  in  the  midst  of  the  blue.  The  effect, 
however,  of  the  whole,  was  pleasing ;  and  the  very  de¬ 
fect  of  the  eyes,  by  its  singularity,  gave  something  fine 
and  distinguished  to  the  countenance  ;  while  their  near¬ 
ness,  joined  with  the  fire  that  shone  out  in  their  glance, 
seemed  to  speak  that  keen  and  quick  sagacity,  which  sees 
and  determines  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  thick  dangers 
and  perplexity. 

‘‘  The  expression,  however,  of  those  eyes  was  now 
calm  and  soft,  while  sometimes  holding  her  hand  in  his, 
sometimes  playing  with  a  crown  of  wild  roses  he  had 
put  on  his  companion’s  head,  he  mingled  one  rich  curl 
after  another  with  the  green  leaves  and  the  blushing 
flowers  ;  and,  leaning  with  his  left  arm  against  the  em¬ 
brasure  of  the  window,  high  above  her  head,  as  she  sat 
gazing  out  upon  the  landscape,  he  looked  down  upon  the 
beautiful  creature,  through  the  mazes  of  whose  liair  his 
other  hand  was  straying,  with  a  smile  strangely  mingled 
of  affection  for  her,  and  mockery  of  his  own  light  em¬ 
ployment, 

“  There  was  grace,  and  repose,  and  dignity,  in  his 
whole  figure,  and  the  simple  green  hunting  tunic  which 
he  wore,  without  robe  or  hood,  or  ornament  whatever, 
served  better  to  show  its  easy  majesty,  than  would  the 
robes  of  a  king;  and  yet  this  was  Philip  Augustus. 

‘  So  pensive,  sweet  Agnes  !’  said  he,  after  a  moment’s 
silence,  thus  waking  from  her  reverie  the  lovely  Agnes 
de  Meranie,  whom  he  had  married  shortly  after  the  syco-  ! 
pliant  bishops  of  France  had  pronounce<l  the  nullity  of 
his  unconsummated  marriage  with  Ingerberge,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  the  most  inexplicable  aversion.” 

Equally  powerful  is  the  picture  of  the  separation  of 
this  fond  pair,  when  the  necessities  of  state  affairs  and 
the  cold  calculations  of  worldly  men  had  torn  them  , 
asunder : 

At  three,  the  queen’s  litter  was  in  the  castle-court, 
the  sergeants  of  arms  mounted  to  attend  her,  and  the 
horses  of  her  ladies  held  ready  to  set  out.  With  a  heart 
beating  with  stronger  emotions  than  had  ever  agitated  it 
in  the  face  of  adverse  hosts,  Guerin  approached  the 
apartments  of  Agnes  de  Meranie.  He  opened  the  door, 
but  paused  without  pushing  aside  the  tapestry,  saying, 

‘  My  lord  !’ 

“  ‘  Come  in,*  replied  Philip,  in  a  voice  of  thunder ; 
and  Guerin,  entering,  beheld  him  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  floor,  with  Agnes  clinging  to  him,  fair,  frail,  and 
faint,  with  her  arms  twined  round  his  powerful  frame, 
like  the  ivy  clinging  round  some  tall  oak  agitated  by  a 
storm.  The  king’s  faire  was  heated,  his  eyes  were  red, 
and  the  veins  of  his  temples  were  swelled  almost  to 
bursting.  ‘  She  shall  not  go  !’  cried  he,  as  Guerin  en¬ 
tered,  in  a  voice  both  raised  and  shaken  by  the  extrem  ity 
of  his  feelings,^*  13y  the  Lord  of  Heaven  !  she  shall  not 
go  !’ 

“  There  was  energy  in  his  tone  almost  to  madness  : 
and  Guerin  stood  silent,  seeing  all  that  he  had  laboured  j 
to  bring  about  swept  away  in  that  moment.  Hut  Agnes  ' 
slowly  withdrew  her  arms  from  the  king,  raised  her  I 
weeping  face  from  his  bosom,  clasped  her  hands  together,  I 
and  gazed  on  him  for  a  moment  with  a  glance  of  deep  j 


and  agonized  feeling — then  said  in  low  but  resolute  voice 
‘  Philip,  it  mUvSt  be  done  !  Farewell,  beloved  !  Fare! 
well !’  and,  running  forward  towards  the  door,  she  took 
the  arm  of  one  of  her  women,  to  support  her  from  the 
chamber. 

“  Before  she  could  go,  however,  Philip  caught  her 
again  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  upon  her 
lips  and  cheek.  ‘  Help  me  !  help  me  !’  said  Agnes;  and 
two  of  her  women,  gently  disengaging  her  from  the  king’s 
embrace,  half  bore,  half  carried  her  down  the  stairs,  and 
raising  her  into  the  litter,  drew  its  curtains  round,  and 
veiled  her  farther  sorrows  from  all  other  eyes. 

“  When  she  was  gone,  Philip  stood  for  a  moment 
gazing,  as  it  were,  on  vacancy, — twice  raised  his  hand 

to  his  head — made  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door _ 

reeled — staggered — and  fell  heavily  on  the  floor,  with  the 
blood  gushing  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.” 

We  fear  that,  in  the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  may 
have  seemed  to  draw  forth  the  defects  of  Philip  Augus¬ 
tus”  (the  novel)  into  invidious  light,  while  we  allowed  its 
beauties  to  slumber  in  the  shade.  Perhaps  this  appearance 
is  inseparable  from  the  duties  of  the  “  ungentle  craft.”  In 
taking  leave  of  the  subject,  however,  we  can  say  that  our 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  the  author  is  no  way  dimi¬ 
nished — that  w'e  still  regard  him — setting  apart  the 
claims  of  the  one  who  stands  pre-eminent — among  the 
first  authors  of  the  day,  in  that  class  of  composition 
which  seems  to  be  his  favourite,  but  that  we  cannot  con¬ 
cur  with  him  in  giving  “  Philip  Augustus”  the  preference 
over  “  llichelieu.” 


Sermons.  By  the  late  Sir  Henry  Moncreiflf  Well  wood, 
Bart.,  D.  D.,  &c.  &c.,  formerly  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
St  Cuthbert’s,  Edinburgh.  Vol.  HI.  Pp»  5j2. 
William  Whyte  and  Co.  18.31. 

Sermons  and  Sacramental  Exhortations,  By  the  late 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.  I).,  ^Minister  of  St  George’s 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Pp.  517.  William  Whyte  and 
Co.  1831. 

The  distinguished  authors  of  these  posthumous  vo¬ 
lumes  have  many  claims  upon  our  respect.  They  both 
occupied  a  very  eminent  station  in  our  national  church  : 
and,  while  there  existed  many  striking  points  of  ditfereiice 
between  them,  they  possessed  in  common  indetatigable 
business  habits,  great  natural  shrewdness  and  tact,  steadi¬ 
ness  of  principle,  and  a  commanding  influence  among 
that  party  in  the  church,  of  which  they  were  successively 
the  leaders.  As  impartial  critics,  however,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  judge  books  by  their  own  merits,  and  not  by  the 
high  name  of  their  authors.  This  must  be  our  apology 
for  confining  our  notice  of  the  two  volumes  now  before 
us  within  the  scanty  limits  of  a  short  article. 

Sir  Henry  IVIoncreitf  has  already  appeared  before  the 
public,  both  as  a  writer  of  sermons  and  as  a  biographer; 
imt  more  successful!}:  in  the  latter  capacity  than  in  the 
former.  His  Life  of  Erskine  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
biography,  and  well  deserves  perusal  on  account  both  ol 
the  information  which  it  contains,  and  especially  the  ju¬ 
dicious  remarks  on  character  and  doctrine  with  which  it 
is  interspersed.  His  Sermons  (we  allude  juirticularh  to* 
the  volume  published  in  1805)  are  chiefly  remarkable  or 
a  strong  infusion  of  Calvinistic  divinity  of  the  most  rigi 
charader.  They  are  too  exclusively  doctrinal  perhaps-— 
too  dryly  metaphysical  for  general  edification — they  smac 
too  much  for  modern  palates  of  that  school  divinity 
which  was  at  one  time  so  fashionable  among  the  di\uies 
of  our  church,  and  which  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  super¬ 
seded  by  a  style  of  preaching  not  less  strictly  ortho< 
but  more  popular,  more  practical,  and  consequent!}  li  e  > 
to  prove  more  generally  us«*ful.  The  present  volume  l 
more  miscellaneous  in  its  contents,  and  altogether  ur^ 
nishes  a  more  favourable  spetrimen  of  the  authors  p»  P' 
eloquence.  Even  here  we  occasionally  discover  a  d 
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i^ysticisin,  and  not  a  little  dogmatism — the  latter  qua¬ 
lity  we  should  have  consi<lered  in  ordinary  cases  as 
highly  offensive,  but  in  this  particular  instance  it  is  soft¬ 
ened  down  to  us  by  two  considerations,  the  respect  we  j 
owe  to  a  wise  and  good  man,  and  the  circumstance  that 
his  positions  are  generally  so  much  in  accordance  with 
our  own  sentiments,  that  we  are  willing  to  excuse  the  ! 
reason  which  in  strictness  we  are  entitled  to  demand. 
The  volume  contains  twenty-two  sermons,  the  best  of 
which,  in  our  opinion,  are  tha  fir.sty  on  “  Christ’s  Death,  I 
and  its  Effects,” — the  eiyhlh,  on  the  “  Doctrine  of  As-  I 
surance,” — and  the  thirleentli,  “  The  Consolations  of  i 

Faith.”  I 

If  the  present  volume  adds  little  to  our  national  stock  i 
of  theological  literature,  it  at  least  supports  the  reputa-  : 
tion  which  Sir  Henry  IVIoncreitf  had  alrea<Iy  earned  as  | 
an  elegant  writer,  and  a  shrewd,  well-informed,  and  j 
orthodox  divine.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  ! 
the  greater  number  of  the  discourses  contained  in  this  j 
volume  were  selected  from  Sir  Henry’s  jiapers,  and  a 
few  of  them  printed  under  the  revisal  of  the  late  Dr  A. 
Thomson,  and  that  there  is  a  short,  imxlest,  and  elegant 
Preface,  by  the  author’s  distinguished  son,  Jmrd  Mon- 
creiff. 

Of  Dr  Thomson  it  would  be  easy  to  speak  at  length, 
and  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new.  The  part  which  he 
acted  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  was  too 
conspicuous  to  leave  the  public  ignorant  of  his  character 
as  a  public  man  or  as  an  author.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  ap]»eared  to  much  greater  advantage  in  his  living 
appearances  than  in  his  writings.  The  ftirmer  were 
almost  unitbrmly  successful,  and  sometimes  eminently  so. 
His  eloquence  was  not  of  a  very  lofty^  character  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  remark  must 
be  qualified  by  many  splendid  exceptions  ;  but  as  a  de¬ 
bater,  we  never  saw  him  fairly  matched.  The  same 
character,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  belonged  to  his 
writings.  In  personal  satire,  in  controversy,  in  smart  | 
criticism,  he  was  strong,  and  he  was  conscious  of  his  j 
strength.  In  his  graver  publications  he  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  failed.  This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  not 
merely  bec.ause  he  was  an  extremely  popular  ]»reacher, 
for  nothing  is  more  common  than  instances  of  ])opular 
preachers  publishing  unreadable  sermons,  but  because  his 
popularity  was  fixed  upon  the  sure  and  legitimate  ground 
of  good  sense  and  practical  exposition  of  divine  truth. 
Besi<te8,  he  was  a  practised  and  a  skilful  writer  ;  and  if 
his  style  is  distinguished  more  by  vigour  than  by  ele¬ 
gance,  this  arose  rather  from  the  character  of  the  man 
than  from  his  ignorance  of  classical  composition.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  the  secret  of  his  failure — for  his  author¬ 
ship  in  sermon- writing  is  a  failure — lies  in  the  haste  with 
which  he  composed  and  published.  With  the  exceptiim 
of  his  “  Sermons  on  Infidelity,”  his  disc<mrses  appear  to 
be  the  very  hasty  productions  of  a  richly-stored  and  vi¬ 
gorous  mind,  satisfying  itself  with  the  thoughts  which 
presented  themselves  first  in  order,  and  taking  little 
trouble  to  exhibit  them  otherwise  than  in  their  original 
shape.  We  have  mentioned  his  “  Sermons  on  Infidelity” 

an  exception  to  this  slovenliness  of  authorship.  'They 
contain  more  thought,  more  condensation  and  pertinence 
of  reasoning,  and  more  careful  arrangement,  than  we  find  j 
JO  his  other  sermons  and  lectures  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  j 
pc  Fhomson’s  ymblished  discourses  will  add  little  to  his 
living  reputation.  We  make  this  remark  general,  be-  j 
cause  we  find  nothing  in  the  present  volume  to  deserve  ' 
Particular  criticism.  It  is  like  the  bulk  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  partaking  in  the  usual  proportion  of  their  faults  and 
excellencies.  I 

Belore  concluding  this  short  notice,  we  have  a  word  to 
about  publishing  posthumous  volumes  of  sermons, 
^Jul  we  think  the  present  a  very  proper  oirc.asion.  In 
•rilinary  cases,  when  a  man  leaves  any  IMSS.  at  his 
*lcath,  his  executors  have  a  sort  of  right  to  publish  them, 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  few  men  will  scribble 


I  reams  of  paper  withmit  an  eye  to  fmbiication.  Not  so 
I  with  clergymen.  They  write  serimms  to  assist  them  in 
the  useful  <lischarge  of  their  duty  in  instructing  their 
people  ;  and  the  compositions,  when  thus  used,  may  efiec- 
tually  serve  their  present  purpose,  though  they  may  be 
totally  unfit  for  the  public  eye,  for  which,  in  fact,  tliey 
never  were  intended.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
tame  of  the  departed,  and  sometimes  even  the  cause  of 
religion,  may  suffer  from  the  undue  pai’tiality,  the  igno¬ 
rance,  or  the  cupidity,  of  surviving  relatives.  The  injury 
to  the  dead  is  still  greater,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr 
Ihomson,  sudden  and  unexpected  death  overtakes  a  man 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  witinmt  that  warning 
which  would  have  put  it  into  his  power  to  place  beyond 
the  reach  of  relatives  papers  which  were  intended  for  no 
eye  but  his  own.  We  know  the  apology  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  offered  in  such  cases,  but  we  greatly  doubt  its  validity 
— at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  sometimes  urged. 
^V  e  offer  these  remarks  here,  because  we  have  understood 
that  tlie  publishing  another  volume  (and  who  will  ensure 
us  against  another  and  aimther?)  of  Dr  Thomson’s  ser¬ 
mons  is  in  contemplation.  The  experiment  has  been 
sufficiently  tried,  and  we  can  assure  his  executors  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  increase  their  tleparted  friend’s  re¬ 
putation,  or  their  own,  by  its  repetition. 

These  strictures  do  not  apply  to  Sir  Henry  Moncreilf’s 
posthumous  volume,  because  it  appears  that  he  had  cor- 
;  rected  and  re-written  almost  all  the  Discourses  in  the 
I  volume  now  published,  with  an  eye  to  their  being  laid 
before  the  public. 


Ivan  Vejefyhen ;  or,  lAfc  in  liussia,  I5y  Tlnuhleus  Bul¬ 
garin.  Two  vols.  l::^mo.  Pp.  202,  290.  London  : 

Whittaker  and  Treacher.  Edinburgh:  Henry  Con¬ 
stable.  1831. 

Ivan  Vejeegiien  is  a  sort  of  Russian  Gil  Bias.  We 
mean  the  b(»ok,  not  the  her<»,  for  he  is  but  a  tame  repre¬ 
sentative  of  La  Sage’s  logician  and  coward,  moral  pica- 
roon,  and  selfish  friend.  'The  adventures  of  the  Russian 
resemble  those  of  the  Spaniard  in  this — that  they  iuti’<»- 
<luce  us  to  almost  every  grade  of  Russian  society,  and 
that  the  story  of  them  is  told  in  a  satirical  style,  in  a 
strain  of  acejuired  misanthropy,  tempered  with  natural 
bon-hommie. 

We  are  first  introduced  to  Ivan  as  a  neglected  and 
abused  orphan,  on  the  establishment  4>f  a  P4dish  noble¬ 
man  settled  in  Bialo- Russia.  His  treatment  here  is 
sketched  in  a  light  caustic  style  that  reminds  us  of  the 
castle  of  'riionder-ten-tronckh. 

“  The  first  ten  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in  the  house 
of  IMr  Gtilogordoffsky,  a  country  gentleman  in  Biah»- 
Russia :  there  I  was  reared  like  a  home-bri'd  vvoKling, 
and  was  known  umler  the  name  of  Tkr.  Orphan.  No¬ 
body  cared  for  me,  and  still  less  cared  I  for  any  body. 
None  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  paiil  me  any  attenti<Mi 
except  an  idd,  worn-out  dog,  who,  like  me,  was  left  to 
provi<le  for  himself. 

“  1  had  no  corner  of  the  house  assigned  me  for  my 
lodging,  no  food  nor  clothing  allotted  me,  nor  any  fixed 
occupation.  In  the  summer,  I  sjient  my  days  in  the  open 
air,  and  slept  under  the  sheds  attached  to  the  barn  or 
cowhouse.  In  the  winter,  I  lived  in  the  bulky  kitchen, 
which  served  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  iiumennis  train  of 
servants,  and  I  slept  <ni  the  hearth  among  the  hot  cinders. 
In  summer,  I  wore  nothing  hut  a  long  shirt  and  a  f)ie<‘e 
of  rope  about  my  waist ;  in  winter,  I  covered  my  nake»l- 
I  ness  with  whatever  came  in  my  way — any  (»ld  jacket  or 
fragment  of  a  peasant’s  coat  served  my  purjiose.  With 
I  these  articles  I  was  furnished  by  compassionate  people, 

I  who  did  not  know  what  to  ilo  with  their  old  rags.  1 
I  wore  nothing  on  iny  feet,  which  became  so  hardened  that 
I  neither  grass,  nor  mml,  nor  ice,  made  any  dill'ereinx*  of 
feeling.  IMy  head  likewise  was  left  to  its  natural  cover- 
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ing :  the  rain  washed  out  the  dust,  and  the  snow  cleared 
away  the  ashes.  I  was  fed  with  the  fragments  from  the 
servants*  table,  and  feasted  upon  eggs,  which  I  gathered 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hen-house,  and  about  the 
barn  ;  on  the  leavings  in  the  milk-pots,  which  I  licked 
with  uncommon  relish,  and  on  fruit,  wdiich  I  stole  by 
night  in  the  orchard.  I  was  under  the  command  of  no 
one  in  particular,  but  every  body  ordered  me  about  at 
discretion.  In  summer,  they  set  me  to  herd  the  geese  on 
the  pasture,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  pond,  to  protect  the 
goslings  and  chickens  from  dogs  and  kites.  In  winter, 
they  employed  me  as  a  turnspit  in  the  kitchen,  and  this 
was  to  me  a  most  agreeable  occupation.  Every  time  that 
the  cook  turned  his  or  her  back,  I  would  quickly  apply 
my  palm  to  the  juicy  roast,  and  under  my  wrist  suck  my 
greasy  hand  as  a  bear  does  its  paw.  I  sometimes  very 
ingeniously  snatched  pieces  of  bacon  from  the  dripper, 
and  stole  cutlets  out  of  the  stewing-pan  :  my  chief  occu¬ 
pation  was  to  run  errands  for  all  the  men-servants,  maid¬ 
servants,  and  even  the  footboys.  They  sent  me  to  the 
kartchma*  for  vodki/.f  placed  me  on  the  outlook  in  sundry 
places,  without  exidaining  their  reasons;  with  orders  to 
whistle  or  clap  my  hands  on  the  appearance  of  the  squire, 
steward,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  other  men-servants, 
or  maid-servants.  On  the  first  word — ‘  Orphan,  run 
this  way  or  that  way,  and  call  this  one  or  that  one’ — I 
set  off  at  the  gallop,  and  fulfilled  my  instructions  to  a 
tittle,  knowing  that  the  smallest  neglect  would  expose 
me  to  an  inevitable  beating.  When  they  placed  me  on 
the  watch,  and  forbade  me  to  look  about  me — which 
mostly  happened  in  the  garden,  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son—!  stood  like  one  buried  in  the  ground,  not  daring 
even  to  lift  up  my  eyes,  or  make  the  least  motion,  till 
they  pushed  me  from  the  spot.  Sometimes,  though 
very  seldom,  they  rewarded  me  for  my  zealous  services 
with  a  piece  of  black  bread,  old  bacon,  or  cheese,  and  I, 
not  being  famished,  would  divide  it  with  my  beloved  dog 
Koodlashka. 

“  Observing  how  other  children  were  fondled  and 
kissed,  I  wept  bitterly,  from  an  inexpressible  feeling  of 
envy  and  chagrin  :  the  caresses  and  blandishments  of 
Koodlashka  alleviated  my  grief,  and  made  my  solitude 
more  tolerable.  If  other  children  caressed  their  mothers 
and  nurses,  I  w(»uld  do  the  same  to  my  Koodlashka, 
calling  him  viammy  and  jiurst/y  lifting  him,  kissing  him, 
pressing  him  to  my  breast,  and  tumbling  w'ith  him  on 
the  sand.  I  had  an  inclination  to  love  my  fellow-crea¬ 
tures,  particularly'  those  of  the  other  sex,  but  this  incli¬ 
nation  was  thwarted  by  fear.” 

From  this  thraldom  he  is  emancipated,  by  the  elope¬ 
ment  of  a  daughter  of  the  magnate,  whose  attendant  he 
has  been  constituted.  From  the  service  of  her  husband, 
a  young  officer,  he  passes  into  that  of  a  Jew  broker,  eking 
out  the  gains  of  his  pndession  by  a  little  smuggling  and 
coin-clipping.  This  master  transfers  him  to  an  ex-pro- 
cureur  of  a  province.  While  living  with  this  gentleman, 
lie  is  discovered  by  an  aunt,  and  lunancipated.  We  have 
next  a  history  <»f  his  schoolboy  adventures,  first  love 
affair,  and  sale  to  slavery  among  the  Kirgheez,  “  of  bis 
redemption  thence,  and  with  it  all  his  travel’s  history.” 
He  returns  to  Moscow,  gets  inveigled  with  an  actress, 
and  turns  gambler ;  enters  the  army,  and  serves  with 
distinction.  Settling  at  St  I’etersbiirg,  he  discovers  bis 
real  parentage,  and  finds  himself  heir  to  a  fortune,  mar¬ 
ries,  and  becomes  an  honest  man. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  style  of  this  work  is 
that  of  a  tempered  satire.  Our  readers  will  understand 
from  this  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  its  pictures  of 
Ilussian  life  as  verging  upon  caricature.  With  this  cau¬ 
tion,  however,  they  will  find  it  afford  them  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  that  great  empire,  where 


♦  A  Polish  hostelry  i?  called  a  ivartrliraa 

+  Vodky  is  an  ilUta>:ted  lert  of  whisky,  made  from  malt  and  rye 
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excess  of  refinement  and  utter  barbarism,  superstition 
and  infidelity,  ardent  aspirations  after  improvement,  and 
contented  filth,  stupidity,  and  beggary,  are  placed  in  the 
most  harsh  contrast  and  startling  collision,  and  held  in 
this  unnatural  juxtaposition  by  the  grasp  of  an  iron 
despotism.  Russia  is  not  advancing  in  civilisation.  .She 
has  gone  as  far  as  she  can  in  the  path  she  has  struck  into 
hut  that  is  a  blind  alley,  and  she  has  reached  its  termina¬ 
tion.  Her  improvement,  wretched  and  superficial  as  it 
is,  has  been  effected  forcibly  from  without— it  is  not  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  national  mind.  All  reforms 
brought  about  by  power,  instead  of  conviction,  have  a  self¬ 
counteracting  effect,  which  in  a  brief  time  checks  their 
progress.  Russia  is  at  this  moment  a  moral  petrifaction 
— nothing  short  of  a  great  internal  revolution  can  breathe 
into  her  rigid  frame  the  relaxing  and  inspiritin  g  breath 
of  life. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  portraiture  of  the  domesticated  vir¬ 
tues  and  vices  that  the  author  of  Ivan  Vejeeghen  is  most 
at  home.  There  is  a  want  of  power  and  wildness  in  his 
scenes  of  savage  life.  Rut  his  good  country  gentlemen, 
amiable  women,  dupes,  and  gamblers,  are  drawn  with  the 
hand  of  a  master.  Being  rather  in  a  cynical  mood  to¬ 
day,  we  incline  to  loiter  in  the  gallery  of  fools  and  knaves. 
What  follows  is  a  happily-conceived  picture  of  a  not  uu- 
cummoii  mania  both  in  Germany  and  Russia. 

“  The  landlord,  Falalay  Gloopashkeen,  never  inter¬ 
mitted  his  endeavours  to  play  the  part  of  an  English 
lord.  Ilis  wooden  house  was  luxuriously  fitted  up  with 
the  most  fashionable  furniture,  with  pictures,  statues,  and 
bronzes.  His  stable  contained  more  than  a  hundred 
English  horses,  and  he  had  upwards  of  three  hundred 
hounds  of  different  breeds.  Among  his  attendants  he 
had  a  number  of  foreigners — English,  Germans,  and 
French.  For  a  companion,  he  kept  a  Frenchman,  under 
the  denomination  of  a  litterateur,  who  w'as  his  private 
secretary  ;  to  an  Englishman  he  paid  a  high  salary, 
merely  to  talk  with  him,  and  perfect  him  in  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  English  language.  An  Italian,  an  old 
rogue,  lived  with  him  as  a  sort  of  friend.  He  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  a  connoisseur  of  painting,  antiques, 
and  music.  The  Italian  traded  in  the  most  paltry  Ita¬ 
lian  pictures,  mosaics,  counterfeit  antiques,  and  along 
with  that  was  a  usurer  and  messenger  of  gallantry.  A 
German  librarian  served  for  a  small  salary,  being  attract¬ 
ed  by  his  love  for  catalogues,  of  which  there  was  a  num¬ 
ber  in  the  library.  Gloopashkeen  bought  a  whole  com¬ 
pany  of  players  from  an  amateur  of  the  drama,  by  name 
Kliaraklioreen,  who  had  squandered  away  his  property, 
but  consoled  himself  for  the  loss,  by  performing  in  all 
private  theatres,  and  managing  his  old  troop.  Gloopash- 
keen’s  orchestra  was  also  composed  of  serfs,  whom  he  had 
collected  from  different  private  orchestras.  In  the  house 
there  were  about  five  hundred  inmates  fed  at  the  expense 
of  Gloopashkeen,  and  serving  merely  for  his  diversion.  . 

It  was  difficult  to  keep  from  laughing  at  seeing  the  grave  j 

air  of  the  beardless  fool,  who,  fancying  himsell  a  great  | 

man,  spt»ke  about  every  thing  in  a  decided  tone  ;  ptt>'  | 

noiinced  his  opinions  upon  politics  in  sentiments  borro^v- 
ed  from  his  English  companion  ;  delivered  lectures  upon 
literature  in  the  words  of  his  Frenchman,  and  spoke  upon 
the  arts  under  the  prompting  of  the  Italian.  Alany  ot 
the  guests,  without  having  the  least  idea  ot  the  subjects 
on  which  he  spoke,  and  knowing  the  sciences  merel}  l>y 
name,  hioked  upon  him  as  a  miracle  of  wisdom,  an  » 
while  they  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  his  table,  loudly  pr^* 
claimed  that  Russia  would  be  happy  if  Gloopashkeen 
were  minister.” 

The  absurdities  of  the  middle  class — if  the  term  1>® 
applic^able  in  Russia — are  sketched  in  a  manner  not  less 
felicitous. 

“  In  an  liour  and  a  half  the  elder  brother 
his  guests  to  return  into  the  gala-rooms,  informing  t  e  i 
tiiat  there  would  be  a  performance  of  a  French  com?  V  j 
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for  R  surprise  to  their  papakin  and  mammakin  (so  he 
called  his  father  and  mother).  Chairs  were  placed  in 
the  diningroom  :  in  the  buffet  were  assembled  the  do¬ 
mestic  performers,  that  is  to  say,  the  Moshneen  family, 
and  some  friends  of  the  young  ladies.  At  the  end  of  the 
room  were  fixed  movable  side-scenes,  and  a  curtain  of 
carpets  stitched  together  was  hung  up.  In  place  of  an 
orchestra,  the  youngest  daughter’s  music-master  played 
wretchedly  enough  upon  the  pianoforte.  When  all  the 
guests  were  seated,  according  to  their  ranks,  Mr  and  Mrs 
jVloshneen  took  their  places  in  the  first  row  of  armchairs, 
seating  between  them  the  French  governor  of  the  younger 
children,  to  translate  what  was  to  be  said,  and  explain 
every  thing  which  should  occur.  The  same  governor. 
Monsieur  Furet,  was  the  author  of  the  drama  about  to 
be  performed,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  liberal  Parents,  or 
the  good  Children'  Although  the  title  of  itself  was 
quite  enough,  nevertheless  there  was  no  want  of  applause, 
but  the  clapping  of  hands  was  repeated  at  every  word,  or 
at  least  at  every  couplet.  The  substance  of  the  piece  was 
as  follows: — A  rich  merchant  spares  no  expense  in  the 
education  and  outfit  of  his  children  ;  allows  his  sons 
money  for  treating  their  friends,  for  equipages,  &c.  ;  ex¬ 
tends  the  same  munificence  to  his  daughters  for  dresses; 
and,  besides  that,  takes  them  to  all  the  promenades, 
theatres,  and  masquerades,  and  gives  balls  and  fetes  at 
home.  In  the  last  act,  his  daughters  are  married  to 
princes,  counts,  and  generals  ;  while  his  sons  attain  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  service.  The  sons  and  sons-in-law, 
out  of  gratitude,  join  together  in  procuring  a  title  of  no¬ 
bility  for  their  father,  who  is  at  last  complimented  with 
the  style  of  ‘  Right  Honourable,'  It  was  a  sight  worth 
seeing  to  behold  the  ecstasy  of  the  worthy  couple  during 
the  performance  of  the  piece.  The  governor  translated  ! 
faithfully  every  phrase  and  every  couplet  which  reflected  ; 
honour  on  the  parents,  and  tears  of  tenderness  ran  in 
torrents  down  their  cheeks.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
two  oldest  sons,  heated  with  wine,  bungled  in  the  act¬ 
ing,  that  the  two  oldest  daughters  knew  nothing  at  all  j 
of  the  parts  which  they  had  to  perform,  and  that  the 
voice  of  the  prompter  drowned  the  speeches  of  the  actors, 
who,  besides  that,  sang  quite  out  of  tune,  the  perform¬ 
ance  went  through  gloriously,  and  attained  the  object  in 
view,  that  is  to  say,  it  convinced  Moshneen  tiiat  children  j 
should  not  be  grudged  money  to  supply  their  extra va-  j 
gance,  as  it  all  tends  to  the  elevation  of  the  family.”  | 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  description  of  a  ! 
usurer : 

“  Rubopereen  went  with  me  to  the  money-lenders. 
We  first  entered  a  small  hole  of  a  shop  about  seven  feet 
square,  crammed  to  the  ceiling  with  old  tJittered  books  in 
all  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  covered  with  dust  and  i 
spiders*  webs.  At  the  other  end  of  this  kennel  were  j 
slumbering,  cheek  hy  jowl,  a  lean  tom-cat  and  the  shop- 
hoy.  Rubopereen  awakened  the  sleeping  sentinel  with  a 
fillip  on  the  nose,  and  asked  for  Taraseetch.  ‘  You  I 
know,  in  the  morning  he  goes  about  the  courts  and 
public  offices,  but  now  it  is  almost  the  time  when  he 
should  be  back  liere.’ — ‘  How  can  the  tenant  of  this 
beggarly  hole  be  a  monied  man?’  asked  I  of  Rubopeiven. 

‘  Three  hundred  thousand  at  command,  neither  more  nor  • 
less,’  replied  Rubopereen.  ‘  This  shop  is  nothing  more  j 
than  a  pretext,  a  corner  for  meetings  and  bargains,  a  sign- 
hoard  of  the  residence  of  Taras  Tarasoveetch  Kaslitcheyeff.  j 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  Saturday,  the  day  of  settling  i 
Rud  paying  the  debts  of  the  week  among  merchants  ;  you  j 
tvould  see  how  the  shopkeepers  and  owners  of  rich  wai'e- 
houses  and  magazines  flock  about  this  hole,  how  they 
tvink  to  Taras  Tarasoveetch,  and  beckon  to  him  to  call  at 
their  shops  ;  he  takes  only  three  per  cent  per  month  on 
pawn  from  people  that  he  does  not  know,  and  to  safe  . 
P^^ple  he  lends  also  upon  their  own  bill.’  ”  i 

^^e  recommend  Ivan  VejeeRben  to  the  notice  of  every  | 
t^^uder  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  character  j 


of  that  huge  western  colossus,  in  which  a  moral  pestilence 
is  festering  into  existence,  threatening  its  civilized  neigh¬ 
bours  w’ith  ten  times  more  danger  than  our  good  friend 
the  Englishman’s  pet  bugbear  of  the  cholera- morbus. 


Ornithological  Dictionary  of  British  Birds,  By  Colonel 
G.  Montagu,  F.  L.  S.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Plan 
of  Study,  and  many  New  Articles  and  Original  Ob¬ 
servations,  by  James  Rennie,  A.M.,  A.L.S.,  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  King’s  College,  London,  &c. 
8vo.  Pp.  592,  London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 
1831. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  this  ne\v  edition  of  Montagu, 
a  book  which  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  out  of  print ; 
and  this  appears  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  ornithologists,  and  bought  at  a  price  fre¬ 
quently  above  double  its  original  cost. 

The  present  differs  from  the  first  edition  in  several 
important  j)articulars.  The  introduction  has  been  taken 
to  pieces,  and  scattered  through  the  \vork  in  alphabetical 
order;  and  a  new  introduction  and  plan  of  study,  bv  the 
editor,  has  been  substituted  in  its  stead.  He  has  pretty 
fully  discussed  the  merits  of  various  systems,  and  we  ge¬ 
nerally  agree  with  him  in  his  opinions,  but  cannot  assent 
to  the  views  he  entertains  of  their  being  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  useless  in  studying  natural  objects.  TJiey  are  the 
best  means  which  have  yet  been  devised  for  enablitiir  the 
naturalist  to  come  most  readily  at  the  names  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  known  species.  In  his  (3Ir  Rennie’s)  total  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  quinary  system,  we  most  cordially  con¬ 
cur  ;  and  if  we  had  not  the  everyday  experience  that  even 
Joanna  Southcot,  with  hosts  of  other  fools  who  entertain 
equally  absurd  doctrines,  have  their  followers,  we  would 
wonder  how  it  could  have  obtained  a  single  proselyte, 
especially  amongst  naturalists,  whose  whole  systems  are 
founded  on  an  accumulation  of  facts. 

As  far  as  we  comprehend  this  system,  it  can  have 
no  reality  in  nature  :  that  all  animals,  fr4)m  man  down¬ 
wards,  should  be  formed,  or  connected  in  bunches  of  fives, 
arranged  in  a  circular  series,  is  too  absurd  a  notion  to  be 
entertained  for  an  instant.  The  five  members,  composing 
these  groups,  are  said  to  be  composed  of  two  normal  or 
typical,  and  three  aberrant  ones, — for  example,  the  vul¬ 
tures  are  thus : — 


Normal,  or 
Typic-al. 


Aberrant. 


It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  fifth  member  leads  round” 
to  the  first,  in  order  to  inosculate  (kiss  or  touch  it),  a 
term  apjdied  to  “  groups,  which”  are  said  to  “  form  the 
passage  between  neighbouring  groups,  of  higher  degi-ee 
and  deiioiriination  than  themselves.  Laying  aside  oscu¬ 
lant  groups,  every  natural  group  is  divisible  into  five, 
which  always  admits  of  a  binary  distribution,  that  is, 
into  two  ami  three as  we  have  exhibited  in  the  abort 
♦liugraui. 
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“  The  quinary  system,”  says  Mr  Rennie,  “  under  con¬ 
sideration,  while  it  professes  to  reject  the  strange  doctrine 
of  Darwin,  which  he  borrowed  from  Epicurus,*  at  the 
same  time  adopts  its  very  language  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal  manner.  Though  nature,  says  M.  Vigors,  with 
peculiar  elegance  of  illustration,  nowhere  exhibits  an 
absolute  division  between  her  various  groups,  she  yet 
displays  sufficiently  distinctive  characters  to  enable  us  to 
arrange  them  in  conterminous  assembLages,  and  to  retain 
each  assemblage,  at  least  in  idea,  separate  from  the  rest. 
It  is  not,  however,  at  the  point  of  Junction  between  it 
and  its  adjoining  groups  that  I  look  for  the  distinctive 
character.  There,  as  M.  Temminck  observes,  it  is  not 
to  be  found.  It  is  at  that  central  point  which  is  most 
remote  from  the  ideal  point  of  junction  on  each  side,  and 
where  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  groups,  gra¬ 
dually  unfolding  themselves,  appear  in  their  full  develope- 
ment ;  it  is  at  that  spot,  in  short,  where  the  ti/pical  cha¬ 
racter  is  most  conspicuous,  that  1  fix  my  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion.  Upon  these  tj/pical  eminences  I  plant  my  banners 
of  distinction,  round  which  corresponding  species  may 
congregate,  as  they  more  or  less  approach  the  tppes  of  each. 
In  my  pursuit  of  nature,  I  am  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  great  series,  in  which  her  productions  insensibly  pass 
into  each  other,  with  similar  feelings  to  those  with  which 
I  contemplate  some  of  those  beautiful  pieces  of  natural 
scenery,  where  the  grounds  swell  out  in  a  diversified  in¬ 
terchange  of  valley  and  elevation.  Here,  although  T  can 
detect  no  breach  in  that  undulating  outline,  over  which 
the  eye  delights  to  glide  without  interruption,  I  can  still 
give  a  separate  existence,  in  idea,  to  every  elevation  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  assign  it  a  separate  name.  It  is  upon  the 
points  of  eminence  in  each  that  I  fix  my  attention,  and 
it  is  these  points  that  I  compare  together,  regardless,  in 
my  divisions,  of  the  lower  grounds,  which  imperceptibly 
meet  at  the  base.  Thus  also  it  is  that  I  fix  upon  the 
ttfpical  eminences,  that  rise  most  conspicuously  above  that 
continued  outline,  in  which  nature  disposes  her  living 
groups.  These  afford  me  sufficient  prominency  of  cha¬ 
racter  for  my  ideal  divisions ;  for  ideal  they  must  be, 
where  nature  shows  none.  And  thus  it  is  that  I  con¬ 
ceive  my  groups  to  be  at  once  separate  and  united  ; 
separate  at  their  typical  elevations,  but  united  at  their 
basal  extremes.” 

In  order  to  understand  what  M.  Vigors  means  by  type 
and  typical,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  that  all  the  species 
in  any  particular  group  are  described  as  possessing  parti¬ 
cular  characters  whose  general  union  constitutes  what  is 
termed  a  type.  “  The  cerutrum,  or  perfection  of  the 
group,”  says  Mr  MacLeay,  “  is  in  fact  that  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  of  affinity  which  is  farthest 
from  the  neighbouring  group,  and  exactly  the  same  thing 
which,  in  Horse  Entoinologicae,  has  been  more  happily 
called  type.” 

In  the  idea  of  a  “great  chain  of  nature,”  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  warrant  the  sublimity  of  the  conception,  if  we 
make  allowance  for  a  few  links,  which  are  still  undisco¬ 
vered  ;  but  we  cannot  bear  to  harbour  a  thought  of  the 
mechanical  wheel  and  pinion  regularity  of  the  quinary 
system,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  its  fate ;  and  turn  to 
some  further  considerations  of  the  volume  before  us. 

Mr  Rennie  very  properly  recommends  that  the  study 
of  nature  be  commenced  in  the  fields,  and  afterwards  the 
observations  which  have  been  made  on  such  objects  as 
present  themselves,  be  compared  with  books ;  for,  says  he. 

In  books  we  can  only  obtain  knowledge  at  second  hand, 
and  this,  like  a  story  circulated  among  village  gossips,  is 
more  apt  to  gain  in  falsehood  than  in  truth,  as  it  passes 
from  one  to  another  ;  but,  in  field  study,  we  go  at  once 
to  the  fountainhead,  and  obtain  our  facts  pure  and  un¬ 
alloyed  by  the  theories  and  opinions  of  previous  observers, 
lly  pursuing  such  a  method,  three  of  the  chief  prejudices, 
which  Lord  Bacon  has  pointed  out  as  sources  of  human 


error,  are  avoided,  and  the  only  danger  is  from  what  h 
quaintly  denominates  prejudices  of  the  dens  (iV/o/«  specus) 
meaning  thereby,  the  imperfections  of  an  individual’s  in 
tellect,  whether  natural  to  him  or  produced  by  education' 
Here  it  is  that  the  utility  of  books  becomes  obvious,  Yoii 
witness,  in  a  field  excursion,  a  certain  incident  or  pecu 
liarity  of  action  in  some  animal,  which  strikes  you 
being  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in  your  notebook.” 

The  editor  has  added  all  the  newly  discovered  species 
with  much  useful  and  authenticated  matter,  extracted 
from  the  works  of  ornithologists  who  have  written  since 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  and  enriched  it 
with  some  extremely  valuable  observations  of  his  own 
culled  with  much  discrimination  from  the  great  book  of 
Nature.  He  has  made  some  important  and  judicious 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  having  discarded 
several  that  were  rather  clumsy.  He  has  corrected 
several  errors  in  the  synonymes,  and  given  import¬ 
ant  notes ;  with  the  addition  of  a  list  of  authors  who 
have  written  on  this  branch  of  science,  arranged  under 
three  heads,  namely — I.  Rudimental  Naturalists;  I[. 
Literary  Naturalists ;  III.  Philosophic  Naturalists  ;  and 
original  observations.  The  book  is  beautifully  and  cor¬ 
rectly  printed,  and  a  variety  of  interesting  and  neatly 
executed  woodcuts  have  been  interspersed  throughout  the 
work. 

The  republication  of  this  deservedly  popular  work  is 
a  boon  to  the  naturalist,  and  we  think  there  are  few  who 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  valuable  information  it 
contains ;  for  it  is  made  up  of  the  essence  of  all  that  is 
known  of  British  ornithology.  In  this  department,  and 
also  in  British  conchology,  Montagu’s  works  have  the 
chance  of  standing  long  unrivalled. 


The  Cabinet  for  Youth ;  containing  Narratives,  Sketcheff, 
and  Anecdotes,  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  the 
Young,  Edited  by  the  Authors  of  the  Odd  Volume. 
Edinburgh  ;  William  Whyte.  London  :  Whittaker 
and  Co.  1831, 

This  is  a  very  pretty  little  book,  and  a  very  amusing 
little  book,  and  a  very  instructive  little  book,  and  a  very 
proper  little  book  for  the  shelves  of  the  juvenile  library. 
Young  readers  will  find  in  it  sketches  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  nations  most  remote  in  their  manners  and  sympathies 
from  European  customs — of  the  Chinese,  the  American 
Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  They 
will  find  descriptions  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
calculated  to  awaken  a  love  for  their  several  beauties. 
They  will  find  curious  anecdotes  of  our  own  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  And  all  these  varieties,  either  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  best  standard  works  or  furnished  by  the 
amiable  editors,  are  given  simply  and  unostentatiously, 
without  any  of  that  adopted  childishness  of  diction  which 
in  so  many  works  for  the  use  of  young  people,  without 
approaching  them  one  iota  nearer  the  juvenile  compre¬ 
hension,  retards  the  developement  of  intellect  as  surely 
as  the  lisping  and  babbling  of  nurses  does  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  intelligible  utterance.  “  The  Cabinet  t(U’  \outh 
is  a  good  wholesome  moral  and  intellectual  meal,  which 
no  parents  need  fear  to  dish  up  to  their  children.  Here 
follows  a  specimen  : 

“  A  supervisor  of  excise,  named  Thomas,  was  ordered 
not  long  since  to  a  town  not  far  from  Idanfyllirb 
Montgomeryshire,  to  occupy  the  district  of  a  supervisor, 
who  had  been  shifted  to  another  station,  as  is  usual  with 
the  servants  of  the  excise  department ;  and  having  a  wile 
and  children,  he  proceeded  on  first.  In  order  to  select  a 
suitable  house  for  his  family.  He  had  never  been  i a 
Wales  before,  and,  consequently,  he  met  with  many  in¬ 
conveniences.  The  only  house  vacant  was  a  large  o  ( 
mansion,  which  stood  in  decay  at  the  foot  ot  a  mountain, 
and  to  this  the  supervisor  was  directed  as  the  only  ‘a 
bitable  place  that  was  not  occupied.  On  the  first  view 


♦  Lucretius,  De  Naturd  Keruni,  v.  7yj,  &r. 
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of  80  large  a  house,  all  notion  of  becoming  a  tenant  was 
abandoned  ;  but  as  the  place  had  a  mysterious  curiosity 
about  it,  the  mansion  being  large,  the  garden  choked 
with  weeds,  the  steps  leading  to  the  doors  moss-grown, 
several  of  the  windows  being  broken,  and  the  whole  ha¬ 
ving  an  air  of  grandeur  in  neglect,  he  was  prompted  to 
make  enquiries  ;  and  an  old  man,  to  wliom  he  was  re¬ 
ferred  as  being  the  only  owner  as  long  as  any  neighbour 
could  remember,  instantly  offered  to  let  him  the  mansion 
at  the  small  rent  of  five  pounds  a-year.  The  supervisor 
did  not  want  so  large  a  house  ;  but  as  he  wished  to  send 
for  his  family,  and  had  been  obliged  to  put  up  with 
lodgings  in  a  paltry  alehouse  he  thought  it  was  worth 
while  to  go  over  the  old  pile,  and  ascertain  whether  a 
few  rooms  could  not  be  comfortably  fitted  up  for  his  ac¬ 
commodation,  while  in  discharge  of  his  <luty  there.  The 
lowness  of  the  rent  of  course  operated  as  an  additional 
inducement;  and  having  fixed  upon  four  or  five  rooms 
up  stairs,  he  struck  the  bargain,  got  in  a  few  little  things 
until  his  wife  should  arrive  with  all  the  tlomestic  equip¬ 
ments  of  a  family,  and  forthwith  wrote  off  for  her.  The 
first  night  of  his  sojourn  he  lighted  a  large  fire  to  dispel 
the  dampness,  and  having  taken  his  glass  of  grog,  he  lay 
down  and  enjoyed  an  excellent  night’s  rest.  On  his 
rising  in  the  morning,  his  first  visit  was  to  a  barber’s 
shop  in  the  town  in  order  to  get  shaved,  and  there  several 
persons  enquired  most  earnestly  how  he  had  slept ;  and 
when  he  declared  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  better 
night’s  rest  in  his  life,  every  one  seemed  amazed.  The 
mystery  was  now  dispelled,  and  his  eyes  were  opened  by 
being  informed  the  ‘Tee  Gwyn,’  or  ‘  White  House,’  as 
the  mansion  was  called,  had  been  haunted  for  fifty  years 
back.  The  supervisor  laughed  at  this  notion,  and  avowed 
his  utter  disbelief  in  ghosts.  The  professional  shrewd¬ 
ness  usually  characteristic  of  his  calling,  raised  a  surmise 
that  this  same  lonely  house  might  be  a  very  snug  spot  for 
working  an  illicit  still ;  and,  accordingly,  he  determined 
not  to  be  driven  out  of  his  new  habitation,  until  he  ascer¬ 
tained  the  fact.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
rummaging  the  vaults  and  every  hiding-place  ;  but  with¬ 
out  discovering  any  thing  to  confirm  his  suspicions.  As 
night  advanced,  he  threw  an  extra  log  on  the  fire,  and, 
having  borrowed  a  chair  in  the  town,  he  sat  himself 
down  before  it,  ate  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  sipped  his 
grog  amidst  various  ruminations.  At  one  time  he 
thought  his  situation  rather  dangerous ;  as,  in  the  event 
of  his  suspicions  being  true,  there  was  no  assistance  at 
hand.  He  might  have  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  a  tub  ;  while  his  wife  and 
family  would  be  none  the  wiser.  Fears  of  the  living, 
more  than  of  the  dead,  flitted  across  his  brain,  and  at 
length  he  resolved,  in  case  he  heard  any  thing  going  on, 
to  remain  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  send  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  could  to  the  heads  of  his  department.  He  could 
see  by  his  watch  it  was  nearly  12  o’clock;  but  ‘  Nature’s 
fond  nurse’  had  forsaken  him,  and  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  sleep. 

“  On  a  sudden  he  heard  footsteps  on  the  staircase,  and 
he  felt,  or  thought  he  felt,  his  hair  lift  his  hat  at  least 
an  inch  off  his  forehead.  His  heart  fluttere<l  ;  the  logs 
did  not  seem  to  blaze  so  brightly  ;  he  listened  anxiously, 
hut  he  heard  nothing.  After  chiding  his  fancy  for 
frightening  him,  he  mustered  courage  enough  to  open  the 
door,  which  he  left  in  that  state,  and  then  betiMik  him- 
^If  to  his  couch,  after  a  paralytic  sort  of  a  poke  at  the 
hre.  Scarce  had  the  first  doze  relieved  his  limbs,  when 
was  awakened  by  a  strange  clattering  on  the  staircase, 
•f  ten  thousand  imps  were  ascending  to  his  room.  In 
fhe  panic  of  the  moment  he  jumped  up,  and  rushed  to 
^he  landing-place,  where  he  distinctly  heaial  the  imps 
flatter  down  the  broad  staircase  again,  making  faint 
shrieking  cries,  which  die<l  away  with  the  sounds  4>f  their 
frotstejH  as  they  seemed  to  gain  tlie  vaults  beneath  the  | 
*>0UHe.  It  was  now  manifest  that  tliere  were  other  living 
^«nauts  ill  the  mansion  besides  himself ;  and  the  icmuiii-  , 


der  of  that  sleepless  night  was  spent  in  gloomy  conjec¬ 
tures.  With  painful  anxiety  did  he  watch  the  grey 
breaking  in  the  east ;  and  when  the  day  burst  forth,  he 
commenced  a  most  scrutinizing  search.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  be  discovered,  not  even  a  footstep  on  the  stair¬ 
case  ;  although  he  could  have  sworn  that  he  really  did 
hear  his  disturbers  ascend  towards  his  room,  and  then  de¬ 
part.  On  his  visit  to  the  town  that  morning,  the  previous 
day’s  enquiries  were  repeated  ;  but  he  strenuously  <lenied 
having  been  disturbed,  for  fear  he  should  be  thought  a 
coward.  The  next  evening,  he  determined  to  ascertain  whe¬ 
ther  any  thing  really  did  ascend  the  staircase,  or  whether 
it  was  mere  fancy ;  and  for  this  purp4)se,  he  spread  a 
thick  coat  of  sand  on  every  step,  imagining,  shrewdly 
enough,  that,  if  his  tormentors  were  really  substantial, 
they  must  leave  some  tracks  behind  them.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  the  same  extraordinary  noise  was  heard  ; 
but  the  supervisor  had  provided  himself  with  pistols,  and 
being  armed  with  a  lamp  also,  he  proceeded  down  stairs 
as  hard  as  he  could.  The  imps,  however,  were  too 
nimble  for  him,  and  he  could  not  even  get  a  glimpse  of 
them.  Again  tlid  he  search  in  every  hole  and  corner, 
disturbing  the  poor  spiders  with  the  blaze  of  his  lamp  ; 
and  finding  his  scrutiny  in  vain,  he  was  retracing  his 
steps,  when  he  recollected  the  sand  which,  in  his  terri¬ 
fied  descent,  he  had  forgotten,  when,  to  his  horror,  he 
perceived  some  five  or  six  hundred  cloven  tracks!  They 
wercv  too  small  for  old  goblins,  and  much  too  large  for 
rats,  and  the  poor  man  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
The  matter  assumed  rather  a  serious  aspect,  and  he  de¬ 
termined  to  write  to  his  wife  forbidding  her  arrival  until 
she  heard  farther  from  him.  All  the  day  long  his  brain 
was  racked  by  conjectures  as  to  the  sj)ecie8  of  creatures 
that  had  disturbed  his  quiet.  Fifty  times  did  he  con¬ 
clude  that  it  was  perhaps  a  trick,  and  as  often  did  he 
abandon  that  notion  as  improbable  ;  but  then  he  could 
not  account  for  his  not  being  able  t<»  see  the  authors  of 
the  tracks;  and  forthwith  he  resolved  on  another  pro¬ 
ject.  He  had  given  uj»  every  idea  that  rats  couhl  have 
made  such  a  noise  or  tracks  so  large,  but  he  determined 
to  try  if  a  few  rat  traps  could  S4>lve  the  mystery.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  procured  six,  which  were  all  tliat  he  r<uild 
get ;  and  on  the  fourth  night  carefully  set  them  in  a  row 
on  one  of  the  steps  of  tlie  staircase,  so  that  if  the  imps 
ascended  in  a  column,  he  was  sure  of  catching  at  least 
one  of  them.  Still  he  would  not  abandon  his  pistols  or 
his  lamp,  but  determined  to  be  on  guard  all  night.  About 
the  mystic  hour  of  twelve,  he  again  heard  the  holq»ob- 
lins  jumping  or  hopping,  as  it  seemed,  up  the  stairs,  and 
while  he  cocked  one  of  the  ]»istols  he  heard  a  trap  go  olf, 
then  another,  then  another,  succeeded  by  appalling  shrieks 
and  the  same  clattering  noise  down  '  stairs  again.  He 
proi'.eeded  to  the  spot,  and  there  to  his  inlinite  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  found,  not  an  imp,  nor  anything  siqiernatiiral, 
but  three  tine  fat  rabbits,  c.aiight  by  the  h*gs  in  the  traps. 
The  simple  fact  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  adjoining 
rabbit-warren  usejl  to  make  their  way  up  thr4>ugh  the 
sewers  into  the  deserted  mansion,  and  their  gambols 
through  the  empty  nMOiis  first  gav<;  rise  t4»  the  story  of 
the  ‘  Tee  Ciwynn’  being  haunted.  It  is  needless  t(»  add, 
that  Mr  Thonicis  forthwith  sent  for  his  family,  and  they 
now  enjoy  a  house,  and  as  many  rabbits  as  they  can  eat, 
for  five  ptmnds  a-year.” 


A  Neuj  Tllui^trated  Hoad  Hook  of  ihe  Route  f rom  London 
to  Naples ;  containing  Ltventp-four  kajldp- finished  VLws 
from  Oritjiiud  iJrawitajs  />//  Prout^  Stanfield^  and 
Jh'ochcden,  Krajraved  tpy  William  and  Kdicard  Finden, 
(Part  /.,  containing  the  Roule  from  Linidioi  to  Paris,) 
Kdited  by  W.  Hrockeden,  Author  td*“  I'he  Fasses  of 
the  Alps.”  Demy  8vo.  London.  John  Murray. 
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has  gone  over  the  ground  he  writes  about  frequently,  and 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  locomotive  arrange¬ 
ments  which  prevail  there.  He  gives  all  the  necessary 
directions  for  the  traveller,  and  recommends  the  best  local 
guides  and  directories  of  every  important  place.  He  has 
given  us  the  only  purpose- like  road  book  we  have  met 
with.  But  the  work  has  yet  higher  claims  to  public 
patronage  in  the  excellence  of  its  pictorial  illustrations — 
as,  indeed,  the  names  of  Prout  and  Stanfield,  the  Fin- 
dens,  and  the  able  editor,  naturally  lead  to  expect.  ’  The 
views  in  the  present  part  are  five  in  number.  First  come 
the  chalky  cliffs  of  Dover,  white  gleaming  over  the  toss¬ 
ing  sea,  across  which  tall  barks  are  driving,  “  with  slop¬ 
ing  mast  and  dipping  prow,”  before  a  strong  breeze,  which 
bears  above  them  alternations  of  dark  rain-clouds,  drop¬ 
ping  water  into  the  waves,  “  giving  their  store  of  little 
to  that  which  hath  too  much,”  and  interstices  of  dazzling 
expanses  of  white.  The  commingling  gloom  and  glare 
of  such  a  day,  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  Britain,  the 
sullen  glory  of  our  sky,  is  admirably  conceived  and  deli¬ 
neated  by  Stanfield.  Next  follows  the  Pier  of  Calais  at 
low  water  by  Prout.  The  sunny  gleam  across  the  level 
wet  sands  giving  back  the  figures  that  throng  them  at 
once  in  shadow  and  reflection — the  breezeless  sky  streaked 
with  the  soft  clouds  of  evening— the  half-filled  sails  of  the 
stately  brigantine,  speak  already  of  a  more  genial  clime. 
Man  creates  his  own  tempests  there.  Give  us  our  stormy 
Albion  with  its  unruffled  moral  hemisphere.  Abbeville  !  1 
Beautiful  as  when  Sterne  approached  it,  notwithstanding 
the  storm  and  desolation  which  have  since  swept  over 
and  around  it !  And  look  where  the  rumbling,  lum¬ 
bering  diligence  hurries  down  the  abrupt  curvilinear 
descent  with  a  whole  legion  of  mendicant  imps,  “  ever  j 
with  it  as  it  moves  along” — bright  sunburnt  faces,  and  | 
jetty  eyes — tumblers  and  jokers  !  Bravo,  Stanfield  ! 
What  have  we  next  ?  Beauvais,  with  its  massive  and 
gorgeous  piazzas,  thronged  Avith  buyers  and  sellers,  its 
lofty  cathedral  rising  in  the  aerial  distance,  like  a  dream 
of  religion  in  a  counting-house.  This  again  is  from  the 
pencil  of  Prout.  Last  comes  a  view  of  modern  Paris, 
rich,  tasteful,  and  sunny,  by  the  editor.  To  these  is 
added  a  road  map  from  I^ondon  to  Paris,  by  aid  of  which 
and  the  letterpress,  a  pilgrim,  ignorant  of  the  language, 
might  find  his  Avay  to  the  city  of  the  Louvre. 


Portrait  of  Allan  Cunninyhanif  Esq,  Drawn  from  Life, 

on  Stone,  by  F.  Wilkin.  London.  Dickinson.  1831. 

This  IS  the  first  of  a  series  of  portraits,  the  size  of  life, 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age.  Wordsworth  and 
Lockhart  are  in  progress — Scott  is  to  follow.  The  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  this  specimen  is  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
the  general  effect  is  good.  There  is  a  likeness  too,  to 
our  friend  Allan,  but  on  the  wdiole  it  is  neither  just  nor 
flattering.  From  the  talent  evinced,  howeA^er,  we  hold 
ourselves  entitled  to  augur  better  things  of  those  which 
are  to  follow. 


Eminanuely  a  Sacred  Poem,  in  nine  cantos,  with  other 
Poems,  By  John  Nevay.  Kdinburgh.  Printed  at 
the  University  Press.  1831. 

John  Nevay  is  favourably  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  by  some  of  his  commu- 
nicjitions.  The  present  Avork  will  support  his  repu¬ 
tation. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

SALICKTTI.  j 

A  STORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  FRANCE.  | 

i 

Pa  ssiNo  through  the  south  of  France  in  the  autumn  [ 
of  1828,  I  heard  related  the  particulars  of  the  folk) wing  • 


I  story.  The  events,  which  were  then  of  recent  occur- 
I  rence,  had  excited  deep  and  general  commiseration,  and 
they  are,  indeed,  as  tragical  as  any  that  have  darkened 
the  annals  of  domestic  life. 

About  the  close  of  the  preceding  spring,  a  lady  arrived 
at  Bayonne,  aci^ompanied  by  a  youth  of  delicate  and  pre¬ 
possessing  appearance.  He  was  her  only  son,  on  whom 
since  his  father’s  death,  her  hopes  more  anxiously  de¬ 
pended,  but  whose  declining  state  of  health  at  this  time 
had  rendered  her  fears  predominant.  Indications  of 
constitutional  weakness  had  of  late  given  some  grounds 
to  dread  the  approach  of  consumption,  and  by  the  advice 
of  her  physician,  and  prompted  by  her  own  apprehen¬ 
sions,  Madame  Armand  had  journeyed  with  her  son 
from  their  home  in  Normandy,  to  seek  for  him  the  more 
beneficial  climate  of  the  southern  provinces,  which,  with 
the  change  of  scene,  it  was  hoped,  would  check  the  threat- 
I  ened  advance  of  this  ruthless  malady.  Madame  Armand 
had  some  letters  of  introduction  to  Bayonne,  in  whose 
neighbourhood  it  was  her  intention  to  procure  a  residence 
for  her  son,  and  it  was  her  desire  to  board  him  with  some 
respectable  family,  where  he  would  be  secure  of  the  at¬ 
tentions  so  grateful  to  the  invalid,  and  might  enjoy  the 
cheerfulness  of  society,  without  being  exposed  to  its  irri¬ 
tations  and  fatigue.  In  answer  to  her  enquiries  on  this 
subject,  she  was  given  to  understand  that  the  advantages 
she  was  in  quest  of  were  likely  to  be  obtained,  could  a 
pension  be  procured  in  the  family  of  Salicetti,  a  farmer- 
general,  very  favourably  known,  and  who  possessed  a 
mansion  pleasantly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayonne. 

Having  received  the  most  agreeable  impression  from 
the  beauty  and  air  of  repose  which  hung  around  the 
scenery  of  Chateau  Valette,  she  sought  an  interview  with 
Salicetti.  She  stated  to  him  the  object  of  her  visit,  and 
felt  disappointed  when  he  evinced  some  reluctance  to 
meet  with  her  proposal.  There  was  much,  however,  to 
excite  interest  in  the  appearance  of  the  young  man  him¬ 
self,  and  the  maternal  solicitude  expressed  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  Madame  Armand  had  the  effect  of  awakening 
in  the  wife  of  Salicetti  a  sympathy  which  passes  quick 
between  the  breasts  of  mothers,  and  which,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  pleaded  powerfully  in  behalf  of  the  former 
lady,  who,  before  her  departure,  had  the  gratification  to 
find  that  Salicetti  had  acceded  with  cordiality  to  her 
wishes.  In  a  few  days,  Henry  Armand  became  an  in¬ 
mate  of  Chateau  Valette,  and  his  mother,  with  reanima¬ 
ted  hopes,  bade  farewell  to  the  family,  returning  to  the 
north,  from  whence  necessary  affairs  did  not  permit  her 
to  be  longer  absent. 

The  character  of  Salicetti  was  one  which  wins  the 
good  will  of  mankind,  and  not  undeservedly.  Its  features 
were  free  from  the  g  lise  of  art,  or  the  tricks  of  cold  and 
artificial  politeness.  With  a  little  deficiency  of  exterior 
softness,  he  was  a  man  endowed  with  generous  feeling, 
and  with  honourable  principles,  in  the  expression  of 
which  he  was  always  prompt  and  sincere.  He  possessed, 
perhaps  over  highly,  the  glowing  temperament  of  his 
Pyrenean  clime,  but  its  ebullitions,  though  liable  to  he 
misdirected,  naturally  tended  to  the  side  of  liberality  and 
justice.  By  the  careful  improvement  of  a  slender  patri¬ 
mony.  and  i)y  his  frank  and  honest  bearing,  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  his  station  in  society,  and  had  eventually  become 
one  of  the  most  respected  of  that  class  in  trance  deno¬ 
minated  farmers-general.  He  had  married  a  young  an 
pretty  proven^ale  of  good  connexions,  to  whose  beaut)  c 
was  not  insensible,  but  in  whose  gentle  affections,  an 
characteristic  virtues  as  a  wife,  he  had  still  greater  reason 
of  reconcilement  to  the  domestic  lot.  '  And  though  some 
few  years  younger  than  himself,  the  inequality  was  not 
such  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the  relationship  the)  a 
mutually  formed-  One  daughter  had  been  the  fruit  o 
their  union,  little  IMadeline,  a  child  now  four  years  o  ‘ » 
whose  beauty  and  airy  jday  diffused  within  their  coinp^** 
a  summer  gladness,  and  drew  still  closer  around  er 
parents  the  ties  of  home.  Prizing  thus  the  Lapphi^ 
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which  flowed  witliin  the  circle  of  his  dwelling,  we  may 
explain  the  doubtful  acquiescence  of  Salicetti  in  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  stranger  to  his  fireside,  where  even  trivial 
changes  are  sometimes  apprchemlod,  as  sufficient  to  alter 
the  current  of  accustome<l  and  cherished  enjoyment. 

Among  their  dependants  and  the  neighbcmring  villages, 
Salicetti,  with  his  wife,  enjoyed  a  merited  popularity. 
He  was  the  liberal  patron  of  the  village  festival,  where 
his  presence  was  hailed  wdth  pleasure,  and  in  vintage 
time  was  happy  to  promote  those  rustic  gaieties,  so  con¬ 
genial  to  the  spirit  of  that  jocund  season.  Ilis  wife, 
while  indulgent  to  this  holyday  gladness,  had  yet  stronger 
claims  on  the  hearts  in  many  a  ccdtage-home.  She  was 
a  “  friend  in  misery  too,”  and  to  the  sorrowing  and  the 
sick  was  ever  a  willing  visitor — exercising  the  charities 
of  a  benevolent  nature — and  diffusing,  by  her  gentle 
sympathy  with  human  ills,  more  benefit  and  solace  than 
the  hand  of  science  is  often  able  to  bestow.  Need  we 
then  wonder  that,  in  “  huts  where  poor  men  live,”  so 
many  tongues  were  ready  to  welcome  and  bless  the  wife 
of  Salicetti  ? 

Henry  Armand  soon  became  domesticated  in  Chateau 
Valette.  Obliging  and  unaffected  manners  wore  away  all 
feeling  of  restraint,  and  his  society  communicated  an 
agreeable  interchange  of  thought  and  event  to  the  little 
circle  of  Salicetti.  He  was  a  lover  of  nature,  and  had  a 
taste  for  scenery,  formed  amid  the  landscapes  of  his  native 
Normandy.  To  gratify  this  taste,  and  as  promotive  of 
health,  he  frequently  accompanied  Salicetti  to  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which,  in  the  course  of  his  avoca¬ 
tions,  the  latter  had  occasion  to  visit,  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  he  felt  the  restorative  agency  of  exercise,  and  the 
cheerful  impressions  from  new  and  smiling  objects. 
When  not  engaged  in  these  excursions,  his  time  was 
pleasantly  occupied  with  books,  with  music,  and  other 
tasteful  pursuits,  or  in  visiting  with  Madame  Salicetti, 
for  kindly  purposes,  the  surrounding  cottages,  where  he 
was  received  with  a  simple  and  hearty  regard.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  at  Chateau  Valette,  producing  an 
amount  of  happiness,  which  they  who  try  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  modes  of  life  have  seldom  purchased,  with  all 
their  “  means  and  appliances  to  boot.”  But  change  is 
the  doom  of  mortality,  and  there  is  little  security  for 
human  joys.  Of  this,  the  sequel  to  the  history  of  Sali¬ 
cetti  aflPords  a  melancholy  instance  ;  and  it  needs  not  to 
dwell  long  on  its  painful  recital. 

There  are  some  in  the  world  so  unenviably  consti¬ 
tuted,  that  to  them  the  happiness  of  others  is  an 
offence,  and  a  joy  it  is  to  see  the  fabric  of  that  happi¬ 
ness  destroyed.  One  of  this  class  had  already  marked 
Salicetti  for  a  victim,  and  commenced  to  execute  the 
plan  of  his  malignity.  One  night  the  following  anony¬ 
mous  letter  was  handed  to  Salicetti  : — “  Salicetti,  a  friend 
bids  you  take  heed — be  not  careless  of  your  honour  with 
the  stranger  and  your  wife.”  The  suggestion  had  the 
effect,  for  a  moment,  of  sickening  the  soul  of  Salicetti ; 
but  it  quickly  gave  way  to  a  sounder  feeling,  to  the  con¬ 
fidence,  hitherto  unshaken,  in  the  virtue  of  his  wife,  and 
to  a  rush  of  burning  indignation  at  the  vile  asperser  of 
bis  house.  Regard  to  the  feelings  of  others  prevented 
film  from  making  any  disclosure  of  the  circumstance,  and 
be  had  himself  nearly  succeeded  in  banishing  the  irrita¬ 
tion  from  his  own  thoughts,  when  another  secret  and 
similar  communication  reached  him.  This  was  less 
laconic  than  the  first,  insidiously  adducing  each  “  thin 
^iry  circumstance”  as  confirmations  of  unfaitliful  conduct, 
and  giving  such  a  colour  to  particulars  as  was  fitted  to 
bindle  and  mislead  the  open  and  too  vehement  temper  of 
Salicetti — finally,  professing  that  nothing  save  a  disin¬ 
terested  zeal  for  his  honour  could  have  induced  the  writer 

inflict  the  laceration  of  a  recital  so  unhappy. 

fhe  contending  emotions  which  were  now  excited,  Sali- 
^tti  struggled  vainly  to  allay.  I'he  poison  had  been  ah- 
*^**bed,  and  spread,  and  rankled  with  a  subtle  power.  At 
times,  when  the  conviction  that  his  fears  were  causeless  had 


I  almost  prevailed,  and  his  bre.ast  felt  relieved  of  a  hideous 
I  oppression,  would  withering  doubts  return,  and  wrap  his 
I  thoughts  in  darkness.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
progress  of  a  passion  so  well  known,  in  a  mind  whose 
character  was  more  passionate  far  than  reflective.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that  the  unhappy  Salicetti  soon  suffered 
all  the  wretchedness  of  a  ‘‘  mind  diseased.”  Difficult 
as  was  the  task,  he  had  hitherto  been  able  to  control  his 
emotions  before  the  individuals,  unconsciously  their 
cause,  nor  had  he  practised  any  unworthy  artifice  to 
confirm  or  impeach  the  innocence  of  the  suspected  parties. 
But  this  state  of  restraint  and  suspense  was  too  intole¬ 
rable  to  be  long  endured,  and  he  resolved  to  end  it.  Pie 
accordingly  intimated  one  morning  that  he  had  to  set 
out  on  business  for  the  little  town  of  C — ,  which  would 
detain  him  for  a  few  days.  His  intention  was  to  return 
unexpectedly  at  night,  prepared  with  some  fitting  reason 
for  having  deferred  his  journey  till  the  following  day. 

Night  came,  and  Henry  Armand  had  retired  to  rest,  ac¬ 
companied  by  little  Madeline,  whose  childish  fancy  to  sleep 
with  him  had  occasionally  been  indulged.  Her  mother  had 
completed  the  last  domestic  cares,  and  was  also  about  to 
seek  repose,  when  a  person  called  to  solicit  her  presence  for 
a  little  in  a  cottage  hard  by.  A  young  girl  lay  there  very 
ill,  in  whom  she  was  much  interested,  and  she  proceeded 
straightway  to  the  cottage.  While  she  was  forth  on  this 
benevolent  errand,  Salicetti  entered  the  garden,  which  lay 
extended  behind  the  chateau.  It  was  a  devv'y  eve — one 
of  more  than  ordinary  beauty — the  moonlight  sleeping 
sweetly  on  the  banks,  and  the  air  full  of  lingering  aromas, 
exhaled  during  the  day  from  a  thousand  flowers.  They, 
who  with  unquiet  thoughts  have  been  ])laced  in  scenes  of 
such  placid  repose,  can  tell  what  an  ex^juisite  appreciation 
they  have  of  their  beauty,  which  yet  they  cannot  enjoy 
for  the  care  within.  As  Salicetti  approached  his  dwell¬ 
ing,  every  object  around  him  was  fitted  to  fill  the  sense 
with  pleasure,  but  these  only  made  him  now  feel  more 
acutely  the  loss  of  his  internal  peace.  Judging  from  the 
stillness  within,  that  the  household  was  at  rest,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  door  which  opened  on  the  garden,  and  felt 
inly  startled  at  finding  it  open ;  he  entered  softly,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  chamber  of  his  wife.  To  avoid  alarm  by 
too  abrupt  jui  entrance,  he  knocked  gently  on  the  door, 
but  to  this  summons  no  reply,  of  course,  could  be  return¬ 
ed.  Pausing  yet  a  moment,  he  entered  the  room — his 
eye  quickly  searched  and  found  it  vacant.  The  imagina¬ 
tion  may  picture  the  effect  of  this  dis<*overj^  on  the  morbid 
mind  of  Salicetti.  Driven  by  a  crowd  of  distempered 
fancies,  he  hurried  to  the  apartment  of  Henry  Armand. 

Through  the  latticed  window  the  moonbeams  streamed 
into  the  little  chamber.  Salicetti  beheld  two  reposing 
forms,  and  deemed  that  the  proof  of  his  dishonour  was 
before  him.  In  frenzied  rashness  he  drew  a  poniard 
from  his  breast,  plunging  it  into  the  bosom  of  her  he  be¬ 
lieved  his  guilty  wife.  Scarcely  was  the  fatal  act  com¬ 
mitted,  when  his  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  light  coming 
footstep.  He  turned — he  called  aloud — “  Who  goes 
there?”  His  wife  appeared.  She  stood  with  looks  of 
anxiety  and  surprise.  Salicetti  was  smote  as  if  an  un¬ 
earthly  apparition  had  met  his  gaze.  He  stood,  but  for 
a  while  had  no  voice  of  utterance  to  her  enquiries.  At 
length,  between  the  pauses  of  hot  and  hurried  breathing, 
he  put  a  few  eager  questions,  vvhich  she  answered  with 
rapidly  increasing  alarm— explaining  the  cause  of  her 
absence  from  the  house; — “And  Madeline,”  cried  he, 
“  where  is  the  child?”  Reply  was  made  to  this  question, 
when  a  sickly  spasm  shook  the  frame  of  Salicetti  as 
he  ejaculated,  “  Kternal  horror,  I  have  murdered  my 
child  !”  In  another  moment  he  had  driven  the  dagger 
into  his  own  heart.  His  hapless  wife  was  spared  this 
sight,  f(»r,  overwhelmed  with  the  electric  rush  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  she  had  sunk,  cold  and  unconscious  as  the  marble 
floor  on  which  she  fell.  Well  had  it  been  for  her  had 
she  never  awoke  from  that  icy  trance. 
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SPONTINI  AND  CHERUBINI. 

Edinburgh,  June  1831. 

‘‘  La  Vesta le,”  an  opera  brought  out  in  Paris  by 
Spoiitini  as  his  own  composition,  gave  him  reputation  as 
an  opera-composer,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
good  fortune.  There  is  a  piece  of  secret  historg  connected 
with  this  opera.  Every  body  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Spofitini  could  never  write  any  music  half  so  good  since 
then,  although  increase  of  years  and  of  knowledge 
quired),  should  have  enabled  him  to  write  at  least  as  well, 
if  not  better.  In  the London  newspaper),  of  8th 
May  1831,  it  is  stated  that  “  It  is  very  much  questioned  in 
Germany  whether  Spontini  was  the  composer  of*  La  Ves- 
tale,*  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  voung  mu- 
sician  who  died  in  America.”  I  have  not  theslightest  perso¬ 
nal  acquaintance  with  Spontini,  and  never  heard  any  of  his 
operas  except  “  La  Vestale;**  and  can  have  no  motive  to  de¬ 
preciate  him,  although  1  may  think  it  but  fair  to  do  justice  to 
the  benevolence  and  disinterested  kindness  of  a  great  com¬ 
poser  who  befriended  Spontini  in  his  necessity,  and  gene¬ 
rously  opened  for  him  a  path  to  fame,  profit,  and  honour. 
This  friend  in  need  was  Cherubini !  The  way  in  which 
this  admirable  musician  was  neglected,  maltreated,  crush¬ 
ed  down,  by  that  heartless,  tyrannical  desj)ot  Napoleon 
Pofiaparte,  after  he  assumed  imperial  power,  offers  a  trait 
of  pitiful  revenge  and  littleness  of  mind,  to  which  1 
should  hope  there  are  but  few  parallels  in  the  history  of 
distinguished  tyrants.  And  what  was  Cherubini’s  un¬ 
pardonable  offence?  Why,  merely  this  :  when  Citizen 
Qejieral  Bonaparte  was  talking  absurdly  and  dogmatically 
about  music  in  a  com|Kiuy  where  Ciierubini  was  present, 
the  artist  told  him  that  **  he  was  entitled  to  talk  of 
military  affairs,  w'hich  he  understood  so  well ;  but  that  he 
should  leave  music  to  those  who  understood  it  !  *  Napo¬ 
leon  never  forgot  nor  forgave  this  remark  ;  and,  when 
emperor,  he  visited  Cherubini  with  despotic  persecu¬ 
tion  !  But  to  return  to  Spontini,  and  “  I^a  Vestale,'* 
In  1819  I  resided  for  about  six  months  in  Paris,  and  at 
that  time  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  piece  of  secret 
history  to  which  I  have  alluded.  “  1  tell  the  tale  as  ’twas 
told  to  me,”  and  from  the  quarter  whence  I  received  it, 
and  the  numerous  indications  of  particular  circumstances, 
and  oi  names  of  eminent  musicians  acquainted  with  the 
affair  (which  names  1  do  not  feel  myself,  at  present,  at 
liberty  to  publish),  1  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  I  was  told  that  Spontini,  a  poor  young  man 
of  some  musical  talent,  and  seeking  for  bread,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Cherubini  ;  that  he  had  got  the  Libretto  of  LjU 


I  fellow.  Signor  Serafino  Lauzoni,  who  gave  me  a  partitu 
lar  letter  of  introduction  to  him. 

EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

The  necessity  under  which  w’e  were  laid  last  week  ef 
postponing  our  detailed  account  of  the  Edinburgh  Adelphj 
has  enabled  us  to  form  a  more  matured  judgment  of  its 
claims  to  public  favour. 

It  commences  its  career  under  rather  unfavourable 
auspices,  owing  chiefly  to  the  tremendous  hurry  of  the 
manager  or  managers.  A  great  object  in  every  ue^ 
undertaking  is  to  make,  if  possible,  a  strong  and  decided 
hit  at  first.  But  the  impatience  of  the  management  to 
take  the  field  has  caused  the  campaign  to  open  with  an 
insufficient  supply  of  forces.  Yates — the  chief  attraction 
— is  still  absent.  The  performers,  although  some  of 
them,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  immediatelv, 
are  decidedly  clever,  are  composed  almost  exclusivelv  of 
the  second  and  third  rates  of  the  Adelphi.  Miss  Daly 
performs  a  line  of  characters  to  which  she  never  would 
have  aspired  in  London.  Gardiner  is  a  name  almost  un¬ 
known  to  the  playbill  of  the  parent  Adelphi.  In  tin? 
lack  of  good  men  and  true,  a  Mr  Baynes  is  pompously 
announced  “  from  the  Theatre- Royal  Adelphi,”  and  his 
\  first  and  second  appearances  duly  noticed.  ^Ir  Baynes 
'  may  be  a  very  worthy  man,  but  he  is  no  actor,  and  his 
enunciation  is  scarcely  intelligible.  There  is  not  a  person 
on  the  establishment  who  can  sing  a  song  decently.  And 
as  for  Constance  and  Celeste  they  will  scarcely  go  down 
even  with  the  gallery.  Then  as  to  the  performances.  As 
I  yet  only  three  dramjis  and  an  interlude  have  been  per- 
!  formed — not  because  of  their  decided  success  and  attrac¬ 
tions,  but  because  there  were  no  others  at  hand.  The 
music  of  one  piece  had  been  sent  down,  the  parts  of  an- 
;  other,  the  wardrobe  of  a  third,  but  amid  this  chaos  of 
theatrical  incongruities  the  head  even  of  O.  Smith  got 
puzzled.  The  effect  of  this  bad  generalship  will,  >ve  fear, 
be  deeply  felt  by  the  Adelphi.  Its  audiences  already  are 
much  thinner  than  its  novelty  ought  in  the  course  of 
things  to  attract.  And  the  management  will  learn  too 
late  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  launch  a  vessel  than  to 
get  her  off  the  reef.  We  have  attributed  the  comparative 
failure  of  our  summer  theatre  to  mismanagement,  in  the 
the  honesty  of  our  hearts ;  for  we  cannot  fancy  that 
Yates  could  hope  to  pass  off  the  establishment  we  have 
here  at  present  for  the  strength  of  the  Adelphi  company. 
Where  are  Mrs  FitzvviHiam  and  Airs  Yates  V  here 
j  Reeve,  Buckstone,  and  the  rest  ? 

I  We  now  turn  to  muster  the  force  of  the  company. 


Vestale  to  set  to  music  ;  that.  Ciierubini,  generously 
wishing  to  serve  him,  desired  him  to  set  the  opera  to 
music  in  the  best  way  he  could,  and  to  bring  it  to  him, 
when  he  would  revise  it  and  give  him  his  advice. 
Spontini,  it  seems,  did  so ;  and  Cherubini  not  only  re¬ 
vised  the  whole,  but  re-wrote  a  great  part  of  it,  and 
gave  such  instructions  to  Spontini  as  enabled  him  to 
bring  out  a  most  successful  opera,  i.  c.  “  Xa  Vestale," 
Supposing  all  this  to  be  accurately  true, — which  I  have 
no  reason  at  present  to  doubt, — the  history  places  that 
excellent  artist,  and  most  respectable  man,  Cherubini,  in 
an  admwable  point  of  view — as  the  kind  and  disinte¬ 
rested  beuebictor  of  a  brother-artist  in  time  of  need — as 
the  generous  friend  of  a  young  and  ingenious  man,  who 
had  none  so  powerful  to  help  him  at  that  time  as  C'heru- 
bini.  This  is  the  trw  aristocracy  of  talent  !  From  the 
little  that  1  knew  of  Cherubini  (I  siiw  him  only  three 
times,  and  had  only  about  twenty'  minutes’  conversation 
with  him  each  time),  I  could  easily'  imagine  him  to  be  a 
kiml  friend,  but  a  lormidable  enemy’.  He  is  a  spare  man, 
about  live  feet  eight  inches  in  lu'ight, — dark  complexion, 
good  features — a  grave  settled  expression  of  countenance 
— rather  melaucholy. — cjdm  and  gentlemanlike  manners  j 
— shy’’ and  retiring.  He  is  a  native  of  Rmiuigua,  I  believe;  | 
at  least  so  I  learned  froin  his  intiiiiate  friend  and  schoul- 


I  There  are  Alurray,  Alason,  and  Pritchard,  of  w'hom  we 
need  say^  nothing,  with  others  of  our  old  friends,  some 
of  whom  (as  for  example  Stoker)  we  had  as  lie!  the 
manager  had  shaken  off.  First  on  the  list  ot  new 
comers  stands  Aliss  Daly,  a  clever  and  pleasing  actress. 
Her  performance  of  the  passionate  scenes  in  the  Wreck 
Ashore,  was  marked  with  good  sense  and  deep  leeling 
there  was  no  exaggeration  but  intense  power,  lo  * 
tririe  ciilled  “  Lying  made  Easy',”  she  has  shown  that  she 
can  look  sparkling  and  easy'.  Still,  however,  we  like 
her  better  in  the  mob-cap  than  in  the  satin  gown. 

Crisp  is  a  nice  naive  looking  girl,  a  pleasing  waiting- 
maid,  and  a  pretty'  y'oung  wife  for  an  elderly  gentleman. 
Aliss  C.  Crisp  is  good-looking,  and  a  clever  actress,  but 
there  is  sometimes  a  degree  of  hardness  about  her  per¬ 
formance.  Airs  Daly  is  very  energetic.  To  turn  to  t  le 
gentlemen  :  O.  Smith  is  a  line  face  and  figure  tor  bra\ost, 
demons,  and  such  like.  His  personation  ot 
the  Wreck  Ashore,  was  startling  fnun  its  cool  tone  o 
resolute  practical  villainy;  his  Vatiderdeeluh, 

“  him  we  daurna  name;”  his  Arab  chief,  in  the  ^^^***^j 
Spy',  full  of  power  and  energy'.  Hemmings  is  a  go<‘ 
actor,  somewhat  in  Pritchard’s  line;  his  y’oung 
Walter  Barnard,  ]deased  us  more  than  any  thing  nl  * 
kind  we  have  seen  for  vears.  Giudinei',  altlioug  i 
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thin*^  particular,  is  not  a  bad  fellow.  Of  Gibson,  Brown, 
Morris,  and  the  rest,  we  have  nothing  particular  to  say. 
The  scenery  of  the  Edinburgh  Adelphi  is  good — the 
sta'^e-management  such  as  supports  Mr  O.  Smith’s  high 
refutation  in  that  department.  The  dresses  look  as  if 
they  had  been  tolerably  well  used  in  London  before  their 
transmission  to  this  Hyperborean  region, 

Alfred. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


the  anniversary  of  WATERLOO. 

13])  Delta, 

•Tis  Waterloo’s  morn  !  since  that  terrible  day. 

To  the  past  sixteen  summers  have  glided  away  ;  — 
llrightest  page  of  our  national  annals  !  oh,  fain 
The  patriot  song  would  retrace  thee  again,-—* 

Would  behold  to  the  onset  Napoleon  advance, 

Wiehling  forth  the  Briarean  sinews  of  France  ; 

And  hear  what  is  murmur’d  on  Wellington’s  breath. 

To  the  British  bands  girding  him — ‘‘  Victory  or  Death  !” 

Hark!  through  the  grey  twilight,  ’mid  lightning  and  rain, 
To  the  tread  of  the  war  hosts  that  rush  o’er  the  plain  ! 
To  the  wail  of  the  bugle,  the  murmurs  of  fear ; 

The  boom  of  the  cannon  that  bursts  on  the  ear  ; — 

\ear — nearer  the  train-horse  reels  past  with  its  car; 

The  skirts  of  the  hostile  commingle  in  war  ; — 

Unsheathe  for  the  combat  !  Oh,  never  hath  been 
Such  a  struggle  the  hosts  of  the  mighty  between  ! 

Despoiler  of  ^Moscow  !  make  good  now  thy  boast, — 

’Tis  Wellington  braves  thee — ’tis  won  now  or  lost! 

Thy  throne  is  the  stake ;  and,  ere  day  sets  in  heaven. 
Either  he  must  prevail,  or  from  thence  thou  art  driven. 
If  forward — thy  glory  no  eijual  shall  know  ; 

If  backward— await  thee  but  ruin  and  woe  : 

Then  hurra  for  the  onset — to  caution  farewell, 

’Tis  the  crown  of  the  world,  or  captivity’s  cell ! 

Lo!  France  rushes  on— but  the  dash  of  her  shock 
Is  met,  and  repell’d  as  the  wave  by  the  rock. 

She  cheers  and  she  charges :  the  close  is  made  known 
By  the  crashing  of  corslet,  the  heaving  of  groan  ; 

The  columns  in  darkness  are  veil’d  from  the  eye, 

And  the  bomb  like  a  thunderbolt  vaults  through  the  sky : 
The  eagle  shrieks  dowui,  with  her  proud  plumage  riven  ; 
But  the  banner  of  Britain  daps  calmly  in  heaven  ! 

Ho !  rally  again,  baffled  legions  of  France  ; 

Once  more  to  the  charge  like  a  tempest  advance; 

Rave  on  like  a  whirlwind  resistless,  and  bow 
To  the  red  mire  of  carnage  the  necks  of  your  foe  ! 

orgot  are  your  glories? — remember  the  bays 
Ve  pluck’d  on  Smolensko’s  and  Austerlitz’  days  ; 
fhink  of  Lodi  and  Jena  ;  remember  EA  lau, 

^Vhen  the  heart’s-blood  of  Prussia  ran  red  on  the  snow  1 

They  cheer  and  they  charge — but  ’tis  useless  and  vain — 
The  riderless  steed  gallops  wild  o’er  the  slain  : 

^'he  smoke  clears  away — and  there  rooted  appear 
The  bright  beaming  banner,  the  bayonet,  and  spear. 

Hark  I  a  shout  from  yon  ranks,  that  in  silence  were 
veil’d, 

^nd  at  once  the  assailants  become  the  assail’d  ; 

r* 

vor  revenge  to  the  dreadful  encounter  they  come, 

As  the  sea  beats  the  river-stream  backward  in  foam. 

chivalrous  Emgland,  thy  valour  shone  bright ; 

Ihen,  E>iii,  thy  vengeance  pour’d  down  in  its  might  ; 

ut  chieriy,  ()  Albion,  empurpled  with  gore, 

I'lash’d  thy  proud  waving  tartans,  and  thirsty  claymore  : 


Thy  hurricane  charges  *twas  vain  to  repel ; 

Undaunted,  no  dangers  thy  spirit  could  quell ; 

And  the  tyrant  beheld,  in  the  sons  of  E’ingal, 

An  end  to  his  empire — a  path  to  his  fall ! 

’Tis  past — dark  eclipse  hath  his  destiny  met, 

And  the  star  of  Napoleon  for  ever  is  set  : — 

Oh  I  why  on  the  last  of  his  fields  pour’d  he  not 
His  life  with  his  hopes  out,  and  hallow  the  sjwt  ? 

Then  the  thunders  of  battle  his  death-dirge  had  wail’d  ; 
Then  only  o’er  dust  had  his  foemen  ]>revail’d  ; 

And  spared  to  derision  the  lesson  had  been, 

How  the  mighty  could  stoop  to  a  fortune  so  mean  ! 

’Tis  past — and  the  daring  are  scatter’d  like  deer— 
While  Prussia  gives  chase,  'with  her  hand  on  her  spear  ; 
On  moor  or  o’er  mountain,  by  valley  or  w’ood, 

Neither  sto])  the  pursuers,  nor  stay  the  pursued  ; 

From  midnight  to  morn  Hash  the  lightnings  of  Death, 
The  steed  knows  no  stall,  and  the  sabre  no  sheath, 

’Till  oblation  is  made  to  each  blood-shrieking  shade. 
And  the  slaughters  of  Jena  with  vengeance  repaid  ! 

And  ye,  gallant  slain,  lo  give  valour  its  due, 

’Tis  enough  that  ye  fell  at  renown’<l  Waterloo  ; 

Ye  perish’d  the  world  from  a  tyrant  to  free. 

Ever  hallow’d  the  bed  of  your  slumber  shall  be  ; 

To  liberty’s  footstep  ’tis  sacred  ;  each  name 
Is  graved  on  our  pillar  of  national  fame  ; 

And  sure  ’tis  an  epitaph  proud,  that  ye  died 
On  Waterloo’s  field,  and  at  Wellington’s  side  ! 

I8^A  June^  1831. 

FAREWELL. 

Dif  William  Wilson, 

Farewell  !  that  fond  and  love-fraught  word, 
Whose  talisman ic  power 
Aw’^akens  many  a  thrilling  chord 
Has  slumber’d  till  that  hour — 

When,  like  a  rich  ^Eolian  strain, 

Afl’ection  gushes  forth  again. 

’Tis  heard  above  the  wild  hurrah, 

When  charging  scpiadrons  meet. 

And  those  who  fall  amid  the  fray 
Are  trodden  under  feet  ; 

I'rom  many  a  bosom  gash’d  and  gored 
Is  moan’d  that  one  love-breathing  word. 

In  ])rayer  the  warrior  utters  it 
Before  the  battle  fray  ; 

In  tears  the  sailor  mutters  it. 

When  vvdngs  his  bark  away — 

U]>on  the  whitening  surge’s  swell. 

He  fiings  to  home  his  fond  farewell. 

When  o’er  the  ship  with  wrathful  roar 
3"he  blackening  waters  boom. 

Shrouding  the  fated  seamen  o'er — 

Their  winding  sheet  and  tomb  ; 

Then,  high  above  the  tempest’s  yell, 

Is  heard  their  anguish-shriek’d  farewell. 

By  the  believer’s  bed  of  death 
If  thou  hast  ever  stood. 

And  mark’d  how  calmly  firm  his  faith. 

How  tranquil  was  his  mood  ; 

H  is  spirit  longs  with  God  to  dwell, 

Yet  lingers  still  to  say  farewell ! 

The  exile  weeping  on  the  deck, 

While  gazing  on  his  home — 

Now  slowly  lessening  to  a  speck, 

Now  lost  amid  the  foam  — 
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Still  thinks  he  hears  his  own  adored 
Maria  breathe  that  mournful  word. 

Thou  sweetly  melancholy  sound, 

Composed  of  sobs  and  si  ghs; 

Giver  of  many  a  cureless  wound, 

No  skill  can  cicatrice  ; 

Breaker  of  many  a  blissful  spell— 

AH — all  must  breathe  thy  name — Farewell ! 

LITEIIARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

The  work  by  the  late  author  of  Anastasias,  entitled  “  Essay  on 
the  Ori/?in  and  Prospects  of  Man,”  which  was  reported  to  have 
been  suppressed,  will  appear  shortly. 

The  University  of  Oxford  havin"  undertaken  the  publication  of 
the  ancient  VVycliffite  versions  of  the  Scriptures  (comprising’ both 
the  Old  and  New'  Testaments),  any  information  respecting  MSS. 
of  these  versions,  existing  in  private  hands^  is  solicited  by  the 
Editors— the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  and  Frederick  Madden,  Esq.  of  the 
British  Museum. 

A  very  limited  number  of  copies  are  printing  in  quarto  of  a 
grammar  of  the  Turkish  language,  by  Mr  Arthur  Lnmley  Davids. 

Tlic, biography  and  speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Hus- 
kisson  are  about  to  be  published. 

Messrs  Black  and  Young  have  undertaken  the  publication  of  Dr 
Grand  ling’s  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 

The  Author  of  the  Castilian  is  nearly  ready  with  a  satirical 
novel,  entitled  “  London  and  Paris.” 

We  see  announced,  a  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus, 
by  John  S.  Harford,  Esq.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  by  a  dissertation 
on  Grecian  Tragedy,  and  outlines  from  ancient  gems ;  and  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  Regens’s  Italy. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing,  in  about  six  numbers,  a 
series  of  subjects  from  the  paintings  and  drawings  of  J.  and  P. 
Stephanoff,  to  be  engraved  on  stone  by  the  former. 

Harvey’s  picture  of  the  Covenanters  is  engraving  in  inezzotinto, 
by  Bromley. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  Lives  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  British  Painters  is  ready  for  the  press.  It  contains,  along 
W'ith  lives  of  Lawrence,  Raeburn,  Bonnington,  Harlow',  Copley, 
^c.  the  biographies  of  the  earlier  Scottish  painters — Jamesone, 
Ramsay,  and  Runciman.  There  are  doubts  as  to  whether  this 
•volume  will  complete  the  w'ork. 

Astronomy. — Sir  J.  South  Inis  completed  his  revolving  ohser- 
vatory.  It  is  composed  of  cedar  w'ood,  moved  by  a  vari(‘ty  of 
W'heels,  and  weighing  altogether  six  tons,  yet  a  pow'er  of  sixteen 
pounds  w  ill  move  it.  The  mechanism  of  this  part  is  the  invention 
of  Rrummell,  jun.  The  celebrated  tw'elve-inch  objective  glasses 
of  Guineaud,  are  in  the  hiinds  of  Tully,  the  optician,  to  fit  them 
to  a  tube  tw'enty  feet  in  length,  constructed  by  Troughton  ;  it  is 
moved  by  clock-work,  and  thus  follow  s  the  course  of  a  jdaiiet, 
allow'ing  the  same  facility  of  observation  that  could  be  attbrded 
W'ere  the  star  a  stationary  object.  Planets  have  been  subjected  to 
observjition  by  this  glass  with  a  magnifying  power  of  1400.  The 
observatory,  altogether,  is  said  to  be  most  perfect. 

Richard  Lander. — This  enterprising  traveller  and  his  brother 
arrived  in  Portsmouth  about  ten  days  ago.  Tlie  brother  has  been 
ill  nearly  the  whole  time  of  their  journey. — Richard  is  in  good 
health,  no  white  niiin  ever  descended  the  Niger  before  them, 
in  the  memory  of  any  of  the  inhabitants,  or  according  to  any  tnidi- 
tion  among  them.  The  journal  of  their  progress  has  been  pre¬ 
served  in  a  complete  stsite,  and  w'ill  speedily  be  put  to  press. 

London. — The  British  Gallery  w'ill  open  in  a  few'  days  w'ith  an 
exhibition  of  ancient  paintings,  liberally  communicated  by  their 
proprietors.  During  the  exhibition  of  modern  paintings  at  the 
British  Institution,  110  pictures  have  been  sold,  the  united  prices 
of  which  amount  to  9s.  The  profits  arising  from  the  ex¬ 

hibition  of  Sir  T.  I.aw'rence’s  w'orks,  amounting  to  L.3000,  have 
been  presented  to  his  family. — The  Rev.  William  Hohvell  Carr 
has  bequeathed  his  valuable  collection  of  ancient  paintings  to  the 
National  Gallery.  The  building  in  w’hi<‘h  that  valuable  collection 
is  deposited,  has  already  become  too  limited  to  contain  all  the  pic¬ 
tures  po.ssessed  by  the  nation,  nor  are  they  free  from  danger  ari¬ 
sing  from  the  state  of  repair  in  W'hich  it  is. — We  regret  to  learn, 
that  the  venerable  Northcote  is  so  ill  as  to  afford  little  room  for 
the  hope  of  his  ever  being  able  to  quit  his  room  again. — London  is 
music-mad, — Paganini,  Rees,  Hummel,  and  a  long  list  of  etceteras, 
are  keeping  our  ears  on  the  stretch. 

Edinbcroii. — A  somew'hat  mysterious  brochure  has  been  for- 
"W'arded  to  us,  entitled  “  Proposals  for  a  new  Scientific  Journal, 
with  a  statement  of  its  principles.”  We  call  it  mysterious,  for 
it  has  neither  name  of  printer,  nor  reference  to  publisher  or 
editor.  It  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  that  is  all  w'e  can  say  in  its 
favour.  It  professes  to  adopt  the  leading  features  of  a  system 
promulgated  some  time  ago  by  a  Mr  Macvicar,  of  w'hich  w'e  need 
<>nly  say  that  nobody  has  yet  been  found  able  to  comprehend  it 


except  the  compiler  of  this  prospectus,  w'ho  may  for  any  thin  ^ 
know  to  the  contrary  be  Mr  Macvicar  himself.— -A  new  reli*^"*^ 
Annual,  entitled  the  Amethyst,  is  to  be  started  in  Edinburglfth’^ 
1  year,  under  the  auspices,  we  believe,  of  Mr  Oliphant.  Thesiup 
of  “  1  he  Olive-Branch,”  under  the  disadvantages  of  an  inele 
exterior,  and  far  inferior  talent  to  that  which  we  know 
engaged  in  the  new'  candidate  for  public  favour,  proves  that  t]  ^ 
is  room  for  sucli  a  w'ork.— Colonel  Negris  has  ready  f(»r  tlie 
a  new  edition  of  Herodotus,  and  intends,  if  it  should  meetVth 
success,  to  offer  to  the  British  public,  during  his  stay  in  this  cou  ^ 
try,  a  series  of  carefiilly  revised  editions  of  the  principal  Gri^k* 
classics;  the  first  published  in  Europe  by  a  native  Grecian^ 
ujiw'ards  of  a  century. 

Chit-Chat  from  Glasgow.— The  premiums  have  been  decidt*(l 
as  to  our  proposed  rivalry  of  Pere  la  Chase.  An  Edinburgh 
artist  has  carried  off  the  palm— a  3Ir  David  Bryce.— The  Crickpt 
Match  betw  een  Edinburgh  and  Gla^^gow  excites  considerable  ex 
pectations  here.  It  is  to  be,  as  I  have  before  said,  on  the  aniii 
versary  of  the  battb;  of  Waterloo.  A  dinner  follow  s  of  course  - 
A  rising  artist — Mossman — has  finished  a  very  clever  bust  in 
marble  of  our  distinguished  townsman,  Hamilton,  the  classu-ai 
architect  of  our  new  Exchange.  I  trust  it  will  find  a  niche  in 
that  splendid  building,  w'hich,  like  St  Paul’s  to  Wren,  will  be  hU 
noblest  monument,  but  W'ill  now  fitly  be  so  if  adorned  with  hh 
semblance. 

Meeti.ng  of  Fencers.— Mr  Johnston’s  Assault  took  place  last 
Saturday.  Several  spirited  passages  d'armes  took  place  between 
some  of  Mr  Johnston’s  pupils  and  amateurs.  He  himself  showH 
off  in  several  assaults  to  great  advantage  ;  particularly  in  his 
match  at  single-stick  w'ith  Mr  Quintin.  The  result  of  the  prize 
fencing  proves  incontestably,  that  the  art  of  fence  depends  neither 
on  length  of  arm,  nor  sheer  muscular  strength  ;  it  being  gained 
by  Mr  F.  N.  French,  a  young  gentleman  who  has  not  yet  coinple. 
ted  his  fourteenth  year.  The  masterly  manner  in  which  this  youn|^ 
gentleman  executed  his  various  feints  surprised  us  not  a  little. 
Indeed,  considering  his  success  over  so  many  formidable  rivals,  six 
in  number,  w  e  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  w  ere  his  size  and 
strength  equal  to  the  science  he  posse.sses,  lie  w'ould  be  among  the 
best  fencers  our  country  can  boast  of.  Professor  Wilson,  in  pre. 
sentingthe  prizes,  took  occasion  to  compliment  Mr  Johnston  upon 
his  system  of  tuition,  which  bad  been  so  well  exemplified  that  day 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  pupils  generally.  The  prizes  w  ere  an  ele. 
gantly  mount<‘d  small-sw'ord  to  Mr  F.  N.  French.  A  pair  of  prize 
foils  to  Mr  Mein,  of  Foye  Lodge,  Dunifries-shire,  and  a  similar 
premium  to  Master  Mackenzie  of  Applecross. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  death  of  Mrs  Siddons  is  the  event  which 
chiefly  occupies  the  thoughts  of  the  theatrical  w  orld.  Although 
so  long  retired  from  the  stage  that  a  generation  has  grow’n  up 
which  knows  her  as  an  actress  only  by  reputation,  her  name  is 
too  closely  connected  with  the  glory  of  the  British  stage  not  to 
have  excited  a  strong  emotion.  Is  the  roll  of  mighty  players 
made  up  ?  We  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  dregs  of  time.— 
Kean  has  been  ])erforming  Lear,  to  a  numerous  auditory  at  the 
City  Theatre.  Few'  of  his  supporters  are  yet  known  to  fame, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  amid  the  rivalry  and  collision  of  the 
numerous  new  Theatres  springing  up  in  London,  lies  our  only 
chance  of  a  supply  of  fresh  talent  for  the  stage.  The  patent  es¬ 
tablishments,  with  their  jealousies  and  chicaneries,  are  “  like  tlie 
great  x'ision  of  the  guarded  mount”  to  aspiring  genius. — Wallack, 
sttige- manager  at  Drury  Lane,  has  got  into  disgrace  with  the 
authorities.  It  appears  that  he  allow'ed  a  benefit  play-bill  to  an¬ 
nounce  Mr  Kean’s  appearance  for  one  night  only,  “  by  permit 
sion  of  John  Kemble  Chapman,  Esq.,  of  the  City  Theatre.”  The 
lessees  are  afraid  that  this  may,  in  their  law'  proceedings  again.«t 
the  minors,  be  tw'isted  into  a  concession  of  tbe  right  of  the  latter 
to  perform  the  regular  drama.  It  is  a  difticult  point  in  the  inter- 
national  law'  of  these  great  states,  and  Alfred,  w'e  understand, 
proposes  to  discuss  it  in  a  thick  quarto. — A  tragedy  of  the  name 
of  “  Almanza,”  by  a  young  gentleman,  a  student  of  Trinity  Col. 
lege,  has  been  favourably  received  at  Dublin.  Madame  Vestria 
is  there  at  present, — Knowles’  Alfred  has  had  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception  at  Liverpool.  “  Cinderella,”  although  it  continues  to  he 
acted,  does  not  draw  large  houses.  Miss  Turpin  is  performing  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Signor  Blitz  (what  a  thundering  medley 
of  German  and  Italian),  a  conjurer,!  endeavours  to  attract  the 
public  to  the  Liverpool  Theatre  by  announcing  that  Lord  Sandon, 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  city,  is  to  be  present.  The 
signor  allow's  any  gentleman  to  discharge  a  gun  loaded  with 
marked  balls  at  him,  and  engages  to  catch  them  “in  his  hands,  or 
his  face,  or  any  part  of  his  body.”  “  Ladies  need  not  be  alarmed,’ 
he  thus  concludes  his  intimation,  “as  the  trick  w’ill  not  be  per* 
formed  till  the  whole  of  the  deceptions  are  finished.”  Dt>es  the 
signor  believe  that  the  only  anxiety  of  the  ladies  will  be  lest  he 
should  be  killed  before  the  close  of  the  performance,  and  thni 
cheat  them  out  of  their  money  ?  What  a  high  notion  he  must 
entertain  of  their  humanity ! — A  melodrama,  entitled  the  French 
Spy,  has  been  produced  at  the  Edinburgh  Adelphi,  and  some  aidb 
tional  actors  have  arrived,  but  none  of  consequence. 
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